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OVERNMENT GRANT of 1,0001—A Meet- 
ing of the Government- Grant Committee will be held in 
February, 1878. It 18 requested tha’ apelicatious to be couridered at 
that Meeting be forwarded to the Secretaries of the Rovst Society, 
Burlivgtou House, Loudon, before the 3ist of ecember, 1877. 


SocreTY for the PROTECTION of ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. 


otis Society bas been formed with the following Gentlemen on the 
id bas for its object the Protection of Ancient Buildings 








OVERNMENT FUND of 4,000/. for the 
PROM TION of SCTENTIFIC RESE\ RCH —A Meeting of 
the Government-Fund Committee will be held in February. 1878. !t 
is requested that applications to be consid-red at that Meeting be 
forwarded to the Secretaries of the oe Society, Burlington House, 
London, before the sist of December, 1877. 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.— The Exar- 
BIPION will CLOSE on MONDAY, sugust 6th (Bank Holiday). 
—héminice (from 8 till 6°30), 1s. Catalogue, ls ; or bound, with 
cil, 
Tne. I EVENING EXHIBITI‘ x will commence on MONDAY, 
July 30: h.—Admission, from 8 till 11, 6d; ‘‘atatogue, 6d. On.Bank 
Holiday the Admission, Day and Evening. w will 
A. EATON, Secretary. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE. 
T of ~CLEN'B, 22, Albemarle-street, W. EXT 

ANNUAL NIENERAL MEETING will be held at PLYMOUTH, 

commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 15. 
President-Elect. 
Prof. ALLEN THOMSON, M.D. LL.D. F.RS. F.R.S.E. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are re- 
minded that, under an arrangement dativg f:om 1871, the acceptance 
of Memoirs, and the d«ys on which they are to be read, are now, «8 far 
as possible. determined by Urxanizing Committees for ‘the several Sec- 
tions bcfore the beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become 
necessary. in order to give an opportunity to the ‘‘ommittees of doing 
justice to the several (ommunicatious, that each Author should prepare 
an Abstract of bis nent ofa length sp 9 for ins rtion in the 
published Tr ti A hat be should send it, 
together with the origins Memoir, by book- pone on or before August |, 
addressed thus: -** General Secretaries, British Association, 22, 4lbe- 
marie-street, London, W. For Section _. ~ "If it should 
be inconvenient to the Author that his Paper should be read on any 
icular day, he is requested to send imformation thereof to the 
retaries in a separate note. G. GRIFFITH, 
Assistant-General Secretary, Harrow. 


Rovar ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE - of 
GREaT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 











Patrons. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE of WALKS, K.G. F.S.A. 
President. 

The LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, F.S.A, 
ANNUAL MEETING, at HEREFORD, 1877. 
TUESDAY, August 7, to TUESDAY, August 14, inclusive. 
President of the Annual Meeting. 

The Right Rev. THE LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD, D.D. 





Presidents of Sections 
Antiquities— President, Sir William Guise, Bart., President of the 
Brietol and ree A Society ; Vice-President, 


Rev. H M. Scarcvh, “es 
History—Pre-ident, A J Beresford Hope. Esq. M.P. D.C.L. L.L.D.; 
Vice-President Kev. Johu Jebb, ).D, Canon mot Hereford 
ey vegeiens. 3 Gamb: er-Parry, Esq.; Vice-President, 
J. H. Parker, Esq., C.B. 


, Hon Canon of Wells 


GENERAL PROGRAMME. 

TUESDAY, August 7.— Reception by the Town Council. In the 

afternoon to visit the Cathedral, an historical aescriptiun of the fabric 
of which will be given by Sir Gilbert Scott 

WEDNESDAY, August 8.—Raiiway Excursion to Ludlow and 
Leominst: r Uburches, &c. The Churches wiil be described by Sir 
Gilbert scott, and Ludiow Castie by G. T. Clark, Esq. 

THURSDAY, August 9.—Annual Meeting of the Institute; after- 
wards visit to the ‘ity Antiquities. In the afternoon. Excurrion to 
Sutton Walls and Mardeo Church, vid Holmer, Pipe,and Moreton-on- 
Lugg, and return vid =utton. 

FRIDAY, August 10.—Excursion through Haywood Forest, to Kil- 
= Chureh and Castle; thence to Kenderchurch, Ewyas Harold 

astle Church, and Abbey tore Church, to Whitfield, where the 
party will be received by the Rev. A. Clive; thence to » Madley Church, 
and home by Clehonger and Belmont Priory. G. Clark. Esq , will, 
on the sites, lecture un the Castles of Kilpeck and Ewyas Harold. 

SATURDAY, August 11.—tailway Excursion to Ross, Goodrich 
Castle, and Flanesford Priory. 

MONDAY, August 13.- Kenchester (Wagna Castra), 
thence along Roman Road, crossing Gans Dyke, through Garnons 
Park, to Byford Church. Monnington «burch, and Moccas, over 
Moccas Bridge, thence to Bredwardine Church ; Sy over Bred- 
wardine Bridge, via a ou-Wye and Norton Can a, through 
| an Grounas, to Mansell Lacy, Brinsop, and Credenbiil Church and 

mp. 


TUESDAY, August 14. —Left open for Tewkesbury Abbey. & . on 
invitation f'om the Worcester Di Architectural and Archso- 
logical Society, wbe hope to arrange an Excursion to Tewkesbury for 
this day, particulars of which will % duly annoup 

Information regarding the arrangements of the Meeting may be 








born from direct destruction and f om the falsificatiou aud confusion 

t ensue from tneir sae Kestoration. Th: co-operation of all 
lovers of art is earvestiy requested. Avy person willing to join the 
Society is requested to send bis name apd address to WiLtiaM Morais, 
Honorary Secretary, 26, Queeu-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Subscription, 10s. 6d. annually. 
Committee. 

+ Aitehisen. | Bormans Maccoll 


Rishe a Bon G. C. Bentinck, M.P. fi. Snap os, ARA. 
Boy ce 


=< 


Dr Brewer, D.D ford M 4 ~¥ oot, BA. 
wer. | Rev. T. W. Norwood, 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. [J W. Wakes, A. 
. Burton, F.S.A. W. W. Ouleas, A R A 
H Calderon, R.A. Coventry Patmore. 
Thomas : arlyle. Rev. Mark Pattison, Rector of 
3. G@ Clement. Lincola Couliege, Uxford. 
J. Comyns Carr. E J. heer, R.A 
rooney S Colvin. G. W. K val 
eonard Courtney, M.P. Ww B. Rich ond. 
Be Geo. Webb Dasent. Professor John Ruskin. 
Ww organ W. B. Sco 
Edwin Edwards. F. 4G. } A 
s. Ellis. J. J, Stevenson. 


c. J. Faulkner. L. Alma bag AR.A. 

Wickham Fower. Miss Trac! 

4 a. cata. ag Talbot de ete 
4 esei tine. v. Canon b 

JB Hodgwon, A.R.A. ee 





a lis, 
Lord Houghton. Geo Y. Wardle. 
Geo Heward. rs pga 

A. W. Hunt. | P. Web! 

E Suane Jones. 


; lion. Perey Wyndham, MP. 
Rev. W. J. Lofie, BA. FSA. | erey Wyndham 


CAxtTORN EXHIBITION 


A UNIQUE COLLECTION OF CAXTON’S BOOKS. 
BIRLES—A magnificent Series, from the Gutenberg Bible and the 
Men'z Psalter tothe productions of toe current year 
MACHINERY in MUTION—Paper Making, Printing, Type Cast- 
ing, >tereotypinug, &c. 


WOOD ENGRAVING-A fine Collection, showing the Rise and 
Progress of the Art in Germany, Holland. Italy, France, &c. 


GQA4xton EXHIBITION. 


ENTRANCE IN QUEEN’S-G\TE, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
OPEN DAILY, from 10 to 6. 
MONDAYS and SATCU RDaYsS, 10 to 8. 
Admission, by paymeut at the doors, ls. ; except Mondays, 6d. 


i aa and Colleges, upon giving one day’s notice, admitted at half 
price. 








W ALKER ART GALLERY. 
LIVERPOOL CORPORATION 1 Annual AUTUMN EXAI- 


Arrangements are now in aie ‘for opening this magnificent 
pg on is 6th SEPTEMBER, on which occasion the Right Hon. 
e EAKL of DERBY will Iuaugurate the Building simulraneously 
wih the oo Uorporation Exhibition of Pictures Intending 
Contributors, ny theref re, ue-ted to take pees that the days 
appointed for the Receotion of Pictures are limited from WEDNES- 
DY, the 8tn, to “SATURDAY, the 18th August, inclusive, aud that 
Artists who have not been specially iuvitea to Contribute must address 
their Works, = prepaid, to the Curator of the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpoul, Mr. coool 17, Nassau-street, Middlesex Hos- 


Sil, ogo Agus Lees. eee RATHER, oun Cut. 
RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 


OPEN all the YEAR ROUND for the RECEPTION and SALE 
of PICTURES, by the Seiten and Foreign Schools.—For 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL ie 
COLLEGE, 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

WO SCHOLARSHIPS. each of the value of 1001., will be offered 
for OPEN O-MPETITUON ov SEPTEMBER 26th, 1877. Subjects :— 
Zoology, Botany, Ubemistry, Physics. 

‘or particulars apply. cecamalty, or by letter, to ae ReEsIpENT 
Waapen of the College, St. Bartholomew's Horpical, E. 


ONDON SCHOOL of HOMCOPATHY, 
52, GRe AT ORMOND-STREBT, WC. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD EBURY. 
Bankers—Uniou Bank of London, Argy!!-place. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on O TUGER Ist. 

Medical Meu and students coating * to ae this Extra-Academical 
Course of Lectures op Materia jaregeeen. and Practice of 
Medicine. b eH of Mediciual Drugs, can 
gbtain very infurmatioa on peo byt letter to Dr. Bayes, tion, 








For the purposes of increasing the Lectureships, and of enlarging the 
Hospital, 8,000] is immediately requis ired 
FRED. MaYOOOK, Secretary. — 


SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. — Two 
ENTRANCE 8 eames. of the value of 302 and 201. 
respectively, will be »warded, after a OOMPUHTITIVE EXAMINA. 
TION in AKTS, to be held ou the ist of OOTO BE R, 1877. for further 
particulars, ‘apply to Mrs. ‘Houne, Hon. Sec., at the School, 30, Hen- 
rictta-street, Brun ck-square, D. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gorpon-squarz, Lonpon, 

W.C.—STU DENTS of UNIVERSI! Y COLLEGE reside in the 

Hall under Cotlegiace discipline.— Particulars as to Rens of Rooms, 

Scholarships, &c . may be obtained on application to the PRinciPaLor 
the SECRETARY, at the Hall 


UJ Niveasirey COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


ONE CHEMICAL S HOLARSHIP ot 251., and THREE GENE- 
RAL of i5l each, open to Women as weil as Men, will be offered in 
— NEXT —For particulars, apply to Epwarp Sroca, Secre- 


s ‘HOLARSHIPS for WOMEN.—FOUR or more, of 152. to 50l. each, 
will also be offered by the Clifton Association for the Higher Kduca- 
tion of Women —Further particulars may be obtaived from Miss C. 
w ——ypaaaaaes al, Victoria-square, Clifton, or from the Szcrerary as 
above 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 8 and 9, 

York-place, Portman-square —The S&sSLUN 1877-78 will 
on THURSDAY, Uctober 18.-TWO AKNOTT SCHOLARSHI 
will be awarded by Opru Competition in Uctobernext. (andidates to 
tember 3b, to Miss Martineau, at the College, before Sep- 
ember 20 

pevtu-es. with particulars of scholarships, boarding, &., to be 
had at at rahe Coilege. H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 8 and 9, 

York-place, Portman-square poston 1877-78) — 4 © OURSE of 

LECTURES ‘on INORGaNI CHEMISTRY,’ with Laboratory 

eee, by OLIVER J LODGE, D sc. Londen WILL BRGIN in 

OvT BER. Lecture Class on Saturdays, from | 40 to 2 40; Ulass for 

Practical Work ou Weduesdays, from 140 to 349. Fees for both 
Courses, 21. 148. 6d ; for Lectures only, 11. lle. 6d. 

A Laboratory is fitted up in the ollege 

. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


YHE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Spripg-grove, near ph et en w. ,, Bnglish, French, and German 
taught tu every Buy, io Classics, and Natural 
Science. Each tioy bas a neparate "Bed oie m. 
Terms 70, 80 and 90 Guineas. ction for brothers 
The NEXT TEKM ¢ ‘OMMENG ES. 7 TUESDAY, September 18th. 
Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Lavgui, M A 


HE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Gooks- 
BERG, near Bonn, on the Khine —Estabiished as a Private 
School in 1852 ; 3 removed to Godesberg. as the a pre College, in 
1487; Reorganized 1 1877, with a permanent Staff. f Ma-ters having a 
life interest in the © ‘college. At present, Pupils can be » eceived only in 
the principal Schovl-House or in the House of the Freuen a ae 8 
Terms, 80 Guineas per annum.—Apply to the Head Master, Dr. 
Baskervi.ee. 
































apply to Mr. C. W. Wass 
(jour & CO.’S PICTURE GALLERIES— 








Lo DON, 25, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





PAB, 9, Rue Chaptal. 





PABIs, 19, Boulevard Montmartre. 





obtained of the Librarian, at the Free Library. Tickets for the Meet- 
ing will there be issued. The price of Tickets, for 2 1a. 
(not transferable). for Ladies ( los *«d, evtitli the 
bearer to take part in all the Meetings and ‘Proceedings of the week, 
to visit the Museum and all other objects of interest which may be 
thrown opeu to the Institute. Two Tickets of a. to hear the 
Address of the President of the Meeting, will be presen’ to each 
Purchaser of a Guinea Ticket, and one such Ticket to each purchaser 
ofa Half Guinea Ticket. Particulars of each day’s proceedings will be 
Published in advance. 

The TEMPURARY MUSEUM of the Institute will be formed in 

the Museum at the Free Library, under the yee of the Rev. 

. HavevgaLand J. T. Uwen Fow.irr, Esq, by whom objects for 
exhibition will be received. Every precaution will be taken to ensare 
the safety of objec's thus contributed, and they will be collected and 
Teturned carriage free. 

The Excursions will be under the direction of A. Hartsuorye, Esq. 
one of the secretaries of the Institute. Full particulars of them will 
be published hereafter. 

The principal Hotels in Hereford are the Green Dragon Mitre, and 
City Arms, Broad-street; Howlett’s Boarding-bouse, Commercial- 
street ; Kerry Arms avd Merton, Commercial- ~ tee and the Palace 
Hotel; King-street. Information respecting Lodgings may be ob 
of Mr. Joseru Jongs, Stationer, 10, Broad-street, Hereford. 

By Order, 





16, New Burlington-street, London. 











Tus BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal—The | i" CHARLES BIGG, D.D., late Senior Student 
d Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
View Prinsipal The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
The NEXT TERM commences on TUBSDayY, September 18th. 


L?W 5 GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Trustees of the above School are desirous of appointing a HEAD 
MASTER as Successor to the Kev. Frederic Woolley, B.:'.L, deceased. 
The Head Master must be a Graduate of some University in the 
United ) inesom, oe a Member of the Chureh of Engiand, but not 
oly Order 








PARIS, 2, Place de Opéra. 





NEW YORK, 170, Fifth Avenue. 





aan HAGUE, 20, Plaats. 


BE, 63, Chediatehaem. 





EOLOGY and PALMONTOLOGY. —SIX ELE- 

MENTARY LECTU RES, adapted to a Juvenile Audience, will 

be given by Wrof. TENNANT at his residence 149, Strand, W_U., in 

the Midsummer igeears, : JULY 3), 31, AUGUST 1, 2, 3 and 4, at 

10 A.M. and3P.M. Terms, Half-a-Guinea for the Course. 

Prof TENNANT will protests afterwards repeat the ELE- 

MENTARY LECTUKES ‘On MINERALOGY’ given during last 
Christmas Holidays, and those ‘On GEOLOGY’ given at Easter. 





"a 
For +7: apply to the Honorary yoy Inico Gai, Esq 
Lewes. to testimonials must be sent before the 15ch of AUGUSE 


NP seiy ur 
CG urrron GIRLS’ “HIGH SCHOOL. 








This SCHOOL will be OPENED in JANUARY NEXT. The 
Council intend to elect a HEAD MISTRESS Ei. RviY in O TOBER. 
Salary, s0vl., and Capitation Fee of 2l. for every Scholar from 100 to 
200, and of 12 for every Scholar above 200.—Applications, with testi- 
monials, to be sent, by SEPTEMBER 16, to one of the Honorary Seo- 
retaries, Miss ('aTHERINE Winkwox«TH. 21, Victoria-square, or Lieut.- 
Col. Pears, Enfield Viila, Clifton, Bristol. 


OLKESTONE. — A LIMITED NUMBER of 

GENTLEMEN’s SONS RECEIVED. — The advantages of Sea 

Air, with Home Comforts and High-class Education. Terms, Seventy 
to Eighty Guiueas. —Toror. 3, Albion- terrace. 


OLLEGE.—TO BE LET or SOLD, SANDI- 
CKUFT COLLEGE, Cheshire, to accommodate Seventy Boarders. 
—For particulars, apply to R. & T. H. Winves, Solicitors, Bolton. 
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I ES CHARMETTES, LAUSANNE, SWIT- 

ZERLAND.—The Misses ELLENBERGER, Daughters of Dr. 
Ellenberger, Principa! of the Pestalozzian School, Worksop, Notts, and 
Nieces of the late br Heidenmaier, of Montfleuri, Lausaune, receive 
TWELVE + UPVILS, who enjoy all the comforts of a first-ra e English 
Home, and receive a thorough Education, with great advantages for 
acquiring Modern Languages, and all accomplishments. — For 

ctuses, terms, and references, apply to the Misses ELLENBERGER as 
above. 


ILITARY EDUCATION in GERMANY, for 

Candidates for Woolwich. dhurst. and © issi through 
the Militia - Colone! BERDOE A WILKINSON (Rerired Full Pay), 
Roya! Engineers receives PUPILS to PREPARE for the ARMY, at 
his Residence in Hesse Darmstadt. They have the advantage of pre- 
Paring for the Competitive Examinations under the superintendence 
of an Officer of long service, assisted by a Staff of competent Masters, 
and at. the same time of acquiring a colloquial knowledge of German 
and French —Address Colonel B. A. Wiixrxson, late R.E., care of 
Messrs. (ox & Co., Craig’s-court, London, 8.W., or Heinrichs-strasse, 
108, Darmstadt. 


IGH-CLASS EDUCATION.—A Lady recom- 

mends very highly a SCHOOL in_ Kensington, where her 

Dangbter is Finishing Every care is taken of the Pupils, and superior 
Instruction given.— Address Mra ALLEN, 1, West-hill, Highgate, N. 


RT-EDUCATION ABROAD. — An Artist of 

reputation, well acquainted with Italy and Spain, is willing to 

SUPEKINTEND the ART-STUDIES of any one wishing to Study 
Abroad.—Address Acapemy, 20, All Saints’-road, W. 


WATER COLOUR ARTIST, an Exhibitor in 

the Koysl Academy and Dudley Gallery, who is going fora 
SK&TCHING TOUR in the picturesque par's of BRITTANY. wishes 
to undertake the GUIDANCE and INSU RUCTION of a small PARTY 
AMATEU SKETOHERS. Persons wishing to join should apply 
at once for terms and particulars. References given and required, 
mmo H. Lesuie, 176, Alexandra-road, St. John’s-wood, London, 




















N EXPERIENCED CATALOGUER and 
LIB ARIAN will be at LIBERTY on the tst of AUGUST.— 
Apply to Ricnarp Hemmina, The Library, Owens College, Manchester. 


EW NOVEL.—The Author of a highly-success- 

ful Serial Tale, now appearing in a London Payer. wishes to 

contribute a fresh ST«*RY to a MAGAZINE or First-Class Metro- 

pita or Provincial Weekly Publication.—Address V. C., care of 
ay's Advertising ffices, 160, Piccadilly. 


O AUTHORS of NOVELS and other WORKS. 
—INTERMEDIARY between Author and Publisher, saving 
former all the usual trouble aud delay, Advertiser, an Anthor and 
Publisher's \‘eader, has exceptional facilities for ensuring the accept- 
ance by leading | ondon Publishers of MSS of merit. Highest refer- 
ences to former clients. Fee, Two Guineas on signing agreement with 
publisher.—K «viewer, care of T. Colman, 161, Strand, W.C. 


ECULAR- ECCLESIASTICAL WRITER. — 
WANTED, a CLEVER WRITER, and Witty withal, who is a 
good “)assica! Scholar and well versed in Ecclesiastical Subjects (Per- 
sonal as well as Doctrival).—Apply by letter to Bona Fine, 27, Belgrave- 
road, St. John’s-wood, N W. 


ONDON CORRESPONDENT.—Terms, 10s. a 
letter.—A Gentleman, haviog had several years’ experience in 
writing for Indian Papers, would be glad of a Post as COKRESPUN- 
DE to a good Local or Colonial Paper (Colonial Papers please 
copy.)—Address Rev ©. BaLpwin, Tapcroft Rectory, Bungay. 


4DITORIAL.—WANTED, by aGENTLEMAN, 
(27) POSITION as EDITOR of a WEEKLY PROVINCIAL 
JOURNAL. Good Leader Writer, Paragraphist, Reviewer, &c. 
Liberal views No objection to invest small amount of capita! in an 
established Journal.—T. C. A., W. Townend, Hsy., 24, Highbury- 
grapge, London, N. 


DITOR or SUB. — EncaGemenT required in 
either capacity. Can take a Verbatim Note.—H. F., 5, Crescent, 
Bangor. 


N EXPERIENCED PROVINCIAL EDITOR, 

who can furnish unexceptionable testimony to ability and cha- 
racter. cesires a PA -RSHIP in an Established Newspaper, 
Liberal, Independent, or Neutral, of which he would take the partial 
or entire direction — Apply to A. R., Messrs, T. Nelson & Sons, 35, 
Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


























W ANTED, on an Old-Established NEWSPAPER, 
of liberal Politics, in the South of England, an experienced 
REPORTER, cap ble of undertaking certain Sub-Editorial Duties, 
and of writing Descriptive Articles —Address, stating all necessary 
rticulars, accompanied by specimen of Work, Pua 90, care of Messrs. 
acon, 154, Leadenhall-street, E O. 


EPORTER WANTED for a Weekly County 

Newspaper, well up in his duties as a Paragraph Writer and 

Verba'im and Condensing Reporter —Address X. Y. Z., Messrs. 
Adams & Francis, Advertising Agente, 59, Fleet-street, London. 


HE PRESS.—C. Mrircnett & Co., Agents for 

the Sale of Newspaper Property, beg to notify that they have 

several imoortant Newspaper Properties for Disposal.—12 and 13, Red 
Lion-conrt, Fleet-street, E 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, have for DISPOSAL an 
old-established NEWSPA¥+ R PROPERTY in the West of England. 
Profits over 6001. Plant valuable and in excellent condition. Sum 
required for G odwill, Copyright, and Piant, 3.2501. Premises newly 
agg and well adapted, 8501.—12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 























MITCHELL & CO. are SEEKING INVEST- 
e MENTS for small sums (2007. to 52.) in either LOCAL or PROU- 
VINCIAL PAPERS —12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, B.C. 


MITCHELL & CO.—PRESS AGENCY.—To 

e meet a want long felt by Gentlemen seeking Employment or 
Re-k pg» gement on the Press, and by Newspaper Proprietors desirous 
of filing up Vacancies, C. Mitcnet. & Co have, in deference to the 
wishes of a very numerous body of friends decided to act in the above 
capacity. Terms on application. Newspaper Proprietors are respect- 
fully invited to state their requirements.—12 and 13, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E.0. 


GENTLEMAN, resident in Paris for the last 

Ten Years, desires a RE-ENGAGE VENT as CORRESPON- 
DENT toa _Loudon or Provincial Newspaper —Address 8 L. A , care 
of Mes-rs. C. Mitchell & Co, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Pleet-street. 











GENTLEMAN, resident in Paris for the last 

Teu Vears, seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT as CORRESPONDENT 
to London or Provivcial Newspaper.—Address 8. L. A., care of M. 
Hamu, 25, Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris, 





OURNALIST wishes for FULL or PARTIAL 
EMPLOYMENT. Could contribute Short Leaders, Notes, or 
London Letter; or would act as Shorthand Amanuensis to Literary 
Man. Excellent references.—A. Z., City News Rooms, Ludgate-circus. 





UBLISHING.—The PustisHeEr of an Old-Estab- 
lished High-Class Weekly Newspaper is open to make arrange 
ments for PUBLISHING a WEEKLY PAPER, Office Assistants, 
&c.. included —Apply, by letter, to H., care of Messrs. Metchim & Son, 
32, Clement’s-lane, E.C. 


UBLISHING OFFICE.—A capital PUBLISH- 
ING OFFIVE and EDITORIAL ROOM, in a Street off the 
Strand, TO LET. Rent 40l. perannum. Part services of a Publisher 
can also be had —For address, inquire by letter only, P. AntuURs, 
87, Little Pulteney-street, W. 


ry 7 > 
UBLICATION of EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
—All Authors desirous of bringing their Works under the direct 
notice of the Scholastic Profession are informed that RELFE BRU- 
T HERS have unusual opportunities of a-sisting them in this respect, 
as their Travellers. who visit the greater part of England Twice a Year, 
call on all the principal Educational Establishments in the Kingdom, 
and by this means introduce, in the most efficieut way, all Books com- 
mitted to their care.— 6, Uharterh build Ald te, E.0, 











\ ANTED, a MANAGER of a large PRINTING 

ESTAtLISHMENT. He must understand Practical Priating 
and possess good business habits.—Address, by letter only, Rerereg, 
12, Cloudsley-square. 


NOTICE. —E. J. FRANCIS & CO., Printing 
Contractors. Wioe Office-court, E.C., and Took’s-court, E ©., are 
prepared to submit ESTIMATES and enter into CONTRACTS for 
LETTER-PRESS PRINTING and LITHUGRAPHY. 











NEY JSPAPER PRINTING.— Messrs. BRADLEY 
1 & (o, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, E.C, are prepared to offer 
TENDERS for WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS or_ PERIODICALS. 
Antique Type, if preferred. Printers of Coming Events, Iron, May- 
fair, &. 

\ ARION & CO. undertake to put TRAVELLERS’ 
a CULLEOTIONS of PHOTUGRAPHS, &c., into ORDER, and 





to make them into Volumes. Collections completed. Portfolios, 
Mounts, Frames.—Manrion & Co., 22 and 23, Soho-square, W. 
AUTOTY PE. 
JERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations 
by the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, Palwographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learued Societies. 

AUTOTYPE supersedes the old Methods of Photographic Printing 
by Processes which, preserviag all the beauty of Silver Prints, are 
free from the fatal defect of Fading. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, dis- 
plays a splendid Collection of Copies of the Great Masters from the 
Art-Galieries of Europe :— 

TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 

The WORKS of Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE AUTOTYP:S from DRAWINGS by WILLIAM BLAKE, 
2is. the Set: Six [llustratious to “Comus’ and Six Miscellaneous 
Subjects, selected from the recent Blake Exhibition. 

ROME and JU LiBT, by Ford Madox Brown, 21s. 

A = of SIX DOMESTIO DRAWINGS, by F. J. Shields, 21s. the 
Set. 


The ECCE HOM) of Cave Thomas, 10s. 6d. 

The CATAPULT of E. J. Poynter, R.A., 31. 33., 219., 78. 6d. 

The Remarkable Series of National Portraits, Studies of Beautiful 
Women, Historical and Poetical Pictures of Mrs Julia Margaret 
Cameron. In all Sixty-seven Subjects, at 78. 6d. each. 

SKETCHES by kowbotham, choice, 7s 6d each, 

Twenty-nine STU DIES of John Forbes Hardy, 78. 6d. each. 

REPRODUCTIONS of WORKS by Beavis, Bida, Cruikshank, 
Lehmann, Lucy, Sant, Ward, &c. 

Catalogues on application. 
The AUTOTYPE FINE ART G1LLERY, 36, Rathbone-place. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex. 


General Manager, W. S. BIRD. 
Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


ATALOGUE (No. 30, Avucust) of AUTO- 
GRAPH and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, on SALE by F. 
NaYLOR, 4, Millman-street, Bedford-row, London.—Sent on applica- 

tion. 
A LFRED RUSSELL SMITH'S CATALOGUE, 
No 59, just out, contains 1,200 Curiousand Out-of-the-Way Books, 


Early Poetry, Roma:ces, black Letter, aud a Collection of Dramatic 
Works and Quarto Plays. fost free.—36, Soho-rquare, London. 











he’ BOOKBUYERS.—James Tuorpe, 4, Union- 
street, Ship-street, Brighton, has just issued his SEVENTH 

CLEARANCE CaTaLvuGU Kof very cheap SECUN D-HAN D BOUKS, 

in all branches of Literature. Post free on application. 


r r 
NO BOOKBUYERS.—A CATALOGUE of 
SECON D-HAND BOOKS on Architecture, Costume, Furniture, 
Decoration, Portraits, Picture Galleries, and Standard Works, post 
free on application.—James Rimett & Son, 400, Uxford-street, W. 
Libraries purchased. 

NGLISH BOOKS at ENGLISH PRICES, 
Carriage Free. —THUMAS BOSWORTH despatches BUOK- 
PARCELS by Return Mail (all charges paid) to the following Coun- 
tries, on receipt of the English published vaiues:— Belgium, France, 
Germany, Holland, [taly, Switzerland, British India, Japan, + ape 
Colony, Natal, the (nired States, Canada, British Columbia, the Aus- 
tra‘ian Colonies, Tasmania, and ‘ew Zealand, Paymeut must accom- 

pany Urder.—'i Homas Boswor cu, 198, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


+ r y 
ARLY PRINTED BOOKS and MANU- 
SCRIPTS.—J MuZUEY STARK'S OATALOGUE (CXIV) of 
Rare and Curious Early Printed Books, Interesting and [illuminated 
Manuscripts, and Books with fine Engravinys and Woodcuts, wiil be 
ready immediately, and forwarded ou application.—10, King William- 
street, Strand, London, W C., July 28, 1877. 


‘OR SALE, SPEED'’S HISTORIE of GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1632; RALEGH’S HISTORILE of the WORLD, 
1663.—Apply to T. W. PargkHovse, Worcester. 

















A GENTLEMAN, who wishes to DISPOSE of a 
large CULLECTION of Rare and Valuable KOU KS (Old Bibles, 
Devotional Books and MS, (lassics, Arts, ——, bnglish and 
Foreign Literature), will be glad to send DESCRIPTIV& LISTS, 
as oe to Amateurs on application.—Address Bis.ioroLz, Ayr, 





UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — NOTICE, 
New and O»mpletely Revised Editions of the Lists of Books 
recently added to M'’ DIE’S SELECT L! BRAR\, and of the Surplug 
Copies of Works withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices will be 
ready for delivery on MUNDAY NEXT, and will be forwarded postage 
free on application. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford-street, July 27, 1877. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
12, 8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.— Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Aneient and Modern Lite. 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, sl. a year, or 2., with 
Entrance-fee of 61 ; Life Membership, 261. 

Fitteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room vpen from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli. 
cation. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


NHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent. 
street, W.—Subscriptions from ‘me Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German. immediately on application Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of ee Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
may also be bad, free, on application.— 48'S, CHURTON’s, Hope 
son's, and Sacnpers & Oriey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 











HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with eve: 
regard to tne safest and most cautious treatment, by M TTHEW 
THOMPSON, Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 


PECIAL NOTICE.—The SCOTTISH KOHLI. 
NOOR, unique White Aquamarine from Perthshire, is for a 
short time ON VIEW, on presentation of Card, at the MINERAL. 
OGICAL and GEV LOGICAL MUSEUM of Bryce M. Wricur, 
F.R.G.8., &c., 90, Great Kussell-street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 





AN IRISH HARP, belonging to Burns, ‘The 
4 Last of the Irish Harpers,” is for SALE. Price 451. Thisisa 
great curiosity.—Aoplications are to be made to Gitsert’s Ant Repo- 
sitory, Patrick-street, Cork. 


APANESE ARMOUR. — Advertiser wishes to 

DISPOSE of a complete SU IT, believed to be of unique Pattern, 

and superior to that in the Whitfield Collection. Price 5/. 5s.—W. R., 
39, Chandos-street, Strand. 


na y 
SOLICITORS, EXECUTORS, TRUSTEES, 
and the PUBI.IC.—Mounted and Unset Jewels, Watches, Chro- 
nometers, Clocks, Silver and Plated Goods, Dressiug-Cases, and other 
Vaiuables can be inciuded in SALES by AUCTION which take place 
Three Days in each week at DepennaM, Storr & Sons’ Great Mart, 
Etagewort, Covent-garden, W.U. Terms on application. Catalogues 
post free 
Valuable Laces, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Wardrobes, Officers’ 
Uniforms, Guns, Wives, Silk Mercery, Woollen Drapery, Harvess, 
China, Brouzes, Furniture, &c.,can be included in AUC!LON SALES 
which take place 'hree or Four Days in each week at Messrs, 
Dese+HamM, StoRR & Sons’ Great Mart, King-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C. 














Sales by Auction 


A Collection of Etchings and Engravings, the Property of a 
Baronet. 


i" ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on M')N DAY, 
July 30, at 1 o’clock precisely, a OULLEOTtUN of ETUHINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a Baronet; epee The Great 
Fortune, Melauchoiy, st Jerome, St. Hubert. and otner Works of A. 
Diirer- Landscapes, Portraits. and Sacred Subjects by Rembrandt, 
ana others by Aldegraver, S della Bella, J. de Bry, Callot, U. Dusart, 
W. Hollar, and (stade—Engraviogs by W Hogarth, mostly first 
states—Drawings by Vid Masters—Bvoks of Prints, &c.; also various 
Engraving~ and ®ooks of Prints from different Vollections - Artists’ 
Proofs after Sir E tandseer, R.A., and an interesting Autograph 
Memorial of Lord Nelson. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





A Collection of Engravings, the Property of a Gentleman. 


yee. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, Kiug-street, St. James’s-equare, on TU ESDAY, 
July 31, at 1 o’ciock precisely, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, the 
Property of a Gentieman ; comprising Fine Mezzotinte, after Sir J. 
Reynolds, Hoppner, Komney, and Gaipsborough—a large number of 
Engravings by Bartolozzi and Bunbury—Etchings, and Early Italian 
Engravings and Wodcuts. Also, Drawings by R. Buckuaer, A. E. 
Chalon, R.A., P. De Wint, Horner, &. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





The Valuable Contents of a small House, removed from 
Park-lane. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

4 respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, 

August 2,and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely (in consequence of 

the House having been 5old), the whole of the useful and ornamental 

CONTENTS of a GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENCE, removed from Dean- 

street, Park-lane; comprising beautiful Chippendale and other Old 

English *urniture, and Suites of Modern (ak and other Furniture; 

and a great variety of Decorative Objects, including Clocks aud Can- 

delabra—Old Narkin, aud Enamelled vriental Dresden, Bow, helsea, 
and other Porcelain— Majolica, Rhodian, Delft and Wedgwood Ware— 
and a few Mezzotint Engravings. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 

No. 3, Chesterfield-street, Mayfair.—The whole of the superior 
Modern Furniture ; fine Old Italian Inlaid Cabinets and Tables; 
Old Sévres, Dresden, Worcester, Derby, and other China; 
Clocks ; Ornamental Items ; a Collection of clever Pictures by 
Old and Modern Masters ; old Chased Plate, Plated Articles ; 
and the valuable Library of Books, comprising abvut 3,000 
Volumes, incluving many rare and standard Works, by order 
of the Executor of the late Hon, Mrs, NORTON, 


N ESSRs. ROBINSON & FISHER are favoured 

with instructions to SELL on the Premises, as above, on TU ES- 
DAY, July 31, and Two Following Daye. at lo’ciock precisely each day, 
the superior MUDERN FURNITURE; comprising the pec 
appointments for the various Bed-Rooms—Old Marqueterie Bowe 
Carved Uak Cabinets—Carved Chippendale Glasses—a Set of Six Mar- 
queterie Old English Unairs—Ser of Twelve Hixh-fack Carved Library 
Chairs—Dioing-Room and Library Tables—winged and other Book- 
cases Writing Tables—Pedestal Nest of Drawers—Commodes—C! 
Dinner and Dessert Services and effects. 

May be viewed the day prior, or privately, by order only, on Saturday, 
_=. sans Catalogues may be had, or at the Offices, No. 21, 0 d 

pat -stree' 
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Collection of Books, including the Library of the late JOHN 
OXENFORD, Esq., Dramatic Author and Critic. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUC aap at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
TUESDAY, July 31, and Two Following Days, a OLLECTION 
of BOUKS, including the LIBRARY of the late JOHN OXEN- 
FORD, Eva. Dramatic Auther and py Tene Visconti Icono- 
phie Grecque, 3 vols. —Fa 8 vols.—Smith’s 
ictionsries of Greek and f orenly ‘anti tilen Biography, Mythology, 
aj, vols. — Muir's Literature and Ancient 
5 yols.—Scott’s Waverley Novels. Poetical rity om Works, and ‘Lit Life 
, Lockhart, 1:8 vols.— Bacon’s Works by Montague, 16 vols.— Dugald 
Blewart’s Works, 10 vols.— Rurkin’s Modern Painters and 
of thames 3 vois.— Biographie ae Sere 46 volx —Fétis. Bie- 
phie des Musiciens, 8 vols.— Swift's Works, 19 vois.—W. H. 
tt’s Works, 11 vols.— Chaucer's Works by Singer, 5 vols.—Rogers’s 
Italy. largest paper— Bridgewater Treatises, 12 vols —Guy’s Hospital 
Reports, 13 vols.—Philological Society’s Publications—Shakespeare 
Society's Publications, 46 vols.—Vld Plays, Edited by J. P. Collier, 
72 vols.—Old Plays. Edited by Dilke. 6 vein —Oambortantte British 
eatre, a8 originally issued—The Dramatic Works of Mrs Bebn, Mrs. 
oer og Dryden, Greene Marlowe, Peele, Shirley, Webster, &c — 
tandard Works by French asd German Authors—a Collection of 
= selected by Mr. Wyld, for Lord Rutherfurd—Bookcases, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of a 
Gentleman, removed from the country. 


J ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their ogg 115, phgnony lane, a 9 (Fleet-street end), on 
MONDAY, Ju > and Two Followi Days, at 1 o'clock, 
valuable MISC LLANEOUS BOOKS ; ‘Tecleding Claude's Liber 
Veritatis 3 vols - Lee’s Polyglot Bible—Chrysostom’s Works, 8 vols. — 
Watts’s Bibliotheca. 4 vols. Brydges’s Archaica, &c., 21 vols.—Piuker- 
ton’s Voyages. 17 vols.— Roberts's Holy Land, 6 vols. Lodge Portraits, 
12 vols —Retrospective | eview, 16 vols.— Barbauld’s Novelists, 50 vols. 
Chalmers's Poets, 21 vols —Scott’s Novels, &., 98 vols. —Bewick’s 
Birds, &c., 5 vols.~ Morris’s Birds, 6 vole—The Works of the Old 
a Curious Theological Tracts and Treatises—Original Editions 
the Works of Daniel Defoe, in 54 vols.—English and Foreign 
Sientifc Publications—Illustrated Works—Framed Engravings, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Library of the late JOHN RUSSELL REEVES, Esq. 
F.R.S. F.L.S,-: 








MESSRS. 
So ator WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by avoTiOn po chete somes, No. 13, — eg Strand, 
W.C., on FR 0. and Follow . at 1 o'clock 
REEVES, ‘beg the ‘Valuable, eRaRY of the late. IO Be ie 
farural History 7 inehidiog 2 oo whey 108 vols uit ag Britiels 
E Lepidoptera, 


‘8 
1D: pene gf 'e English 
with Supplement and Appendix, a vols. —Sowerb y's ¢ Genera of 
Shells, 2 vols.— Publicat cations of t! 

wan, and Zoolvgical Ess Reeves's J meena eb Systematica 
and Iconica, vols, —Seemann’s y~ 2 iti 's Plante 
Asiat cx 8 vols.— Wilson and Bonapa:te’s p——- +%, Orni- 
thology, 12 vols, and numerous otver Works on the subject—also, 
splendid Books of Prints, eye which an original and extensive 
Series of Gillray’s Cari a i Hogarth’s Works, illus- 
trated London News. 67 coin--tibomn of Photograi raphs, &c.—Standard 
Works, in all classes of Literature, and Chemical and Mathematical 
Tostramente, Barrel Organ, Model of Japanese Farm, Cases of Stuffed 


May be viewed two 8 prior. Catalogues be had ; if b; 
on receipt of two stampa sits vom, 


The valuable Stock of Books of the late Mr. JAMES NEWMAN, 
Bookseller, of 235, High Holborn. 
MESS 8. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSUN & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington-treet, Strand, 
W.C., on MON Day, * ugust 13, and Four Following Days. at 1 o'elock 
BOOKS of the Jate Mr. JAMES 
NEWMAN. Bookseller, of 235, High Holborn; chiefly consisting of 
Parliamentary and other ‘'flicial carne Comey Hustory and 
Topography — Heraldry, Genealogy, and =? History, many 
pn vately printed, ive'uding a large Portion of ti the Library of the late 
ir Charles Young, Garter King-at-Arms. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 

















Valuable Law Books, including the Professional Library of the 
late R. N. THORNTON, £sq., Barrister-at-Law, of the 
Middle Temple ; the Library of a Country Solicitor, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. | Flect-street end), on 
THURSDAY, August 2, ee a Following Tela at 1 Dg ang the valuable 
LAW LIBR RARY of the late er-at- 
Law; comprising fine Sets of the Year oy “sy Maynard—statutes 
at Large— Modern Common Bench, Exchequer, and House of Lords’ 
Cases — ee usual Books of Keference and Practice -the Old Reporters, 
in folio, &c.; to which is added the Library of a Country Solicitor and 
that of a Barrister, deceased ; including the New Law Reports, com- 
Posy to 1874—The Law Journal, from 123 to 1866 - another Set, from 
1877—Reports in Common Law and Equity—Runninogton’s 
Statutes at Large to 38nd and 33rd Victoria, 48 vols.—Office Furniture, 


Catalogues are preparing. 





Valuable Shakesperian Reprints.—Com plete Series of the Shake- 
speare, New Shakspere, Camden, Chetham, Early English 
Text, ant Holbein Societies’ Publications, being a Selection 
from the Library of a Gentleman, deceased, by order of the 
Executrix. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, as above, EAKLY in AUGUST, valuable 
BOvKS, from the Library of a Gentleman, deceased ; comprising a 
complete Set of Ashbee’s Shakespearian Fac similes, executed uoder 
the superintendence of J. U Halliwell, Esq , in 43 vols. small 4to. of 
which on'y 31 Copies were produced— Staunton’ 's Fac-simile of the Rare 
First Folio of 1623 Complete Series of the Publications of the Shake- 
speare Society, the New Shakspere Society. Eariy English Text Society, 
Camden Society, oe ham Society, and Holbein Society—Notes and 
Queries complete to the present time, and other curious and interesting 
Books, Old Play- “Bills, Street Ballads, Caricatures, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 





The Valuable Library of the late EDWARD FRANCIS 
RIMBAULT, LL.D. 


MESSRS, 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, July 31, and Five Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely (Monda August 6, *beir g Bank Holiday. sxeoptet) the 1 I 
nt LIBRARY of the late EDWARD FRANCIS RIMBAUL 
L.D.; comprising valuable Ancient Music (Printed and in co 
script)—Works of the early English Poets aud Dramatists—rare Tracts 
and Uld Plays—Miscellaneous Licerature in the different Branches— 
some valuable and curious ace, goes old Carvings, Framed 
Prints and Drawings, Stained @ kcases, a Pair of Virginals 
made by Adam Leversidge, be. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of six stamps. 





Collection of Trojan Antiquities, dc., discovered by Mr. F. 
CALVERT, of the Dardanelles ; and Antiquities collected by 
the late Colonel TOWNELEY and the late Rev. THOMAS 
HUGO, M.A. F.S.A. 

MESSRS, 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


by AUCT ION, at their House. No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
nm TH SDAY, August 2, at 1 o'clock preciseiy, the interesting 

COLL Ee TION of TROJAN ANTIQUITIES aud *RE-HIsTORIC 
REMAINS, discovered at Hissariik and in the Troad by Mr. F. 
CALVERT, of the lvardanelles ; comprising a Unique Attic Talent or 
Weight, found at Abydos, with inscription in Pheenician Characters— 
a White Marble Slab, containing a Greek Inscription of 106 Lines— 
a Funeral Tablet, or Altar, with Inscription—Marble Bust of a 
Philosopher, with a ge a Vessels found in Greece— 
an interesting Collection of Troj 2, an uities and Pre- 
Historio pepune: ANCIENT GREER P of the late Col. 
TOWNELE MISUBLLANEUUS ANTIQUITIES 
Artic es of tie late Rey THOS. HUG” 
Armour of the Fifteenth Century—an Antique Marble Statuette of 
the k mperor Commodus—Antique Statuary Marble Figure of a Faun 
pt of Robert Burns—and various Articles of considerabie 
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May be viewed ng days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
Teceipt of two stamp: 





The Hugo Collection of the Works of Bewick. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
oo AU TION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington-street, Strand, 
—_ Ww L axg ESDAY, August 8, and Foliowing Day, at 1 o'clock 
he “aan ly choice, valuable, and almost unique 
boul LOTION of BoURS, Wood pave A Reem t in rare proof 





tes), and Engraved Wood-Biocks, M rip Letters 
y orr lating to Thomas and John Bewick, calle ed from every 
possible source by the late Rev. THUMAS HUGO, M.A. F.S.A. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 299, Juty, 
is just published. 
Contents. 
I. The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of KLEBER. 
IL. The SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 
If. INDIAN FAMINES. 
IV. COPERNICUS in ITALY. 
V. NOKRTH-COUNTRY NATURALISTS. 
VI. METROPOLITAN MEDICAL RELIEF. 
VIL. VENICE DEFENDED. 
VIII. ENGLAND of ELIZABETH. 
1X. GEFFCKEN on CHURCH and STATE. 
X. The RUSSIANS in ASIA MINOR. 
London: L &Co. Edinb 





gh: A. & C. Black. 


PHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 287, 
is published THIS DaY. 
« Contents. 

. The FIRST LORD ABINGER and the BAR. 

IL. ae DISCOVERIES in AKT and ARCH ZOLOGY in 

OME. 
III, OXFORD GOSSIP in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
IV. ECONOMICAL FACTS and ECONOMICAL FALLACIES. 
V. SCIENCE of ELECTRICITY as APPLIED in PEACE and 
WAR. 





Lond 


VI. NEW GUINEA and POLYNESIA. 
VII. WAR in the EAST. 


VIII. The PRIEST in ABSOLUTION and the RIDSDALE JUDG- 
MENT. 


Ix. NATIONAL INTERESTS and NATIONAL MORALITY. 
J ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, No. VIII., July, 1877, price 6s. 


(THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Contents. 
1. ANNIHILATIONISM. 


2. The CHURCH of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
3. The LIFE of TITLAN, 
4. The SEPOY WAR. 
5. Lord FALKLAND and his MODERN CRITICS. 
6. Miss MARTINEAU. 
7. The PRESENT RELATIONS between CHURCH and STATE. 
8. The JUDGMENT and the CRISIS. SHORT NOTICES, 
Spottiswoode & Co. New Street-square, London, E.C, 
Now ready, price 7d. 


(ASSELL'S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, containing— 

HOW to ENJOY the SEA-SIDE. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 

HEADACHES, and HOW wo CURE THEM. By a Family Doctor. 

MY SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY: a City Clerk’s Idyi. 

A PARLIAMENTARY PAPER. By One in the Gallery. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The QUEEN’S NEW SUBJECTS. 

THOUGHTS of PAST DAYS. 

CRAB and LUBSTER LORE. By Professor Andrew Wilson. 

A PEEP into my GRANDMOTHER'S WORK BOX. 

LAURA’S DOCTOR: a Short Story. By George Manville Fenn. 

The SMUGGLER’S CAVE. By weorge Weatheriey. 

The ORIGIN of NAMES. By Edward Oxenford. 

CHIT-CHAT on DRESS. By Our Paris Correspondent. 

The STORY of HAROLD. 

The PASSING HOURS. 

A BOATING SONG. 

By the SEA COAST. By Benjamin Gough. 


“ONCE amid the ROSES”: Song. Words by Jane Dixon Music 
by Berthoid Tours. 


A MILITARY TEA-PARTY. 

The GATHERER. 
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LITERATURE 

A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant, 

with an Historical Introduction. By 

Edward Caird, M.A. (Glasgow, Maclehose.) 
De QuiINcEY somewhere draws a picture of 
what, to him, was perfect happiness, the 
main ingredients in which were the gratifica- 
tion of his logically subtle intellect in follow- 
ing the fine distinctions of Kant, while, at the 
same time, his senses were lapped in luxurious 
repose by sipping his beloved laudanum. It 
is only a De Quincey, with his splendid and 
fantastic powers of dreaming, who can rear 
cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces on 
the foundations supplied by the sober and 
painstaking Kant. Yet even the subtlety 
and analytical skill of the English opium-eater 
did not save him from grossly misrepresenting 
the author of the critical philosophy, whose 
highest interest was the conservation of reli- 
gion, and caricaturing him as a full-blown 
atheist. Great, however, as was the trans- 
formation which was thereby effected on both 
Kant and his philosophy, it was not greater 
than that which has resolved him into the 
founder of modern transcendental idealism, 
and, through a process of mingled patronage 
and uncritical forcing on him of doctrines and 
principles he would have repudiated, converted 
him into the precursor of Hegel, maintaining 
that the latter completed the work which was 
begun by his predecessor. A _ philosophy 
which, by the strange movements of its Dia- 
lectic, is able to reconcile contradictories is 
not, of course, staggered by any task; and 
the identification of Kant and Hegel by those 
who, having discovered the “secret” of the 
great idealist, are able to interpret because 
they transcend the Critical Philosophy, is 
now carried out by accomplished Hegelians 
without the slightest misgiving. It is the 
main object of the book before us, which Prof. 
Caird has devoted to the exposition of Kant, 
to show how this achievement is to be assured. 
It may be doubted if any earnest student of 
the Critical Philosophy will find in this bulky 
‘Critical Account’ of its genesis, development, 
and final results much help to the compre- 
hension of the Kantian thought, such as it 
appeared to Kant himself. Those who have 
no more ambitious aim than to understand 
the real meaning of the Kritik of Pure Reason 
had better seek assistance elsewhere. They 
will find much available help, of the kind 
Which can be supplied by careful investigation 
and laborious attempts to secure the meaning 


| of Kant without reading into him meanings 
| of their own or other peoples’, in the transla- 
tions and comments of Mr. Mahaffy, or even 
in the brief Introduction supplied by Mr. 
Monck. The revival of the study of the 
author of the three great Kritiken in Ger- 
many has also produced many works of a 
purely expository or illustrative character that 
will be found helpful; though no study of 
authors and interpreters, whether English or 
German, or both, will enable any one who is 
in earnest with the matter to dispense with 
the study of Kant himself. We cannot re- 
commend any such to devote their hours to 
Caird on Kant. Prof. Caird has doubtless 
given many laborious days and nights to the 
Critical Philosophy and its author; the evi- 
dences of his carefulness and industry are to 
be found on every page of his work ; and it 
may be that he has, after all his elaborate 
efforts, attained to a comprehension of its 
principles and method. But the sum of his 
endeavours as represented in the volume before 
us, containing as it does an exposition of the 
Kritik of Pure Reason, an analysis of its 
origin in the mind of its author, and an In- 
troduction to the Kantian philosophy, designed 
to fix its precise place and value historically 
in the development of modern philosophy, 
though a work of merit, it may be, in its 
own way, is marred by the fatal defect of 
not doing what alone is wanted. Just 
because Kant was not Hegel, as_ neither 
was Hegel Kant, it is impossible that a 
Hegelian exposition of Kant from the point 
of view of one who professes to have 
reached absolute truth, which is alleged to be 
summed and completed in the last word of 
philosophy as spoken by Hegel, can tell us 
the meaning of the Critical Philosophy, such 
as it appeared to its author, who was contented 
with relative truth, because convinced from 
the nature of man’s mental powers that abso- 
lute truth is unattainable. Prof. Caird seeks 
to do for Kant what Mr. Green has done or 
tried to do for Hume. The “standpoints” of 
both interpreters are the same. They both 
interpret only through transcending those who 
presumably stand in need of interpretation 
Both, therefore, occupy the exalted position of 
patrons condescending to the weaknesses of the 
writers whom they have left far behind them 
on the philosophical roadway, rather than 
learners who, by diligent study, have found 
out the meaning of their authors. The mean- 
ing is that which appears when the philo- 
sopher’s interpretations are put through the 
alembic of the Hegelian Dialectic. We shall 
see by-and-by how Mr. Caird has proceeded in 
doing this, and what success he can be said to 
have had in it; but for the moment we wish 
to make clear the precise relations between 
the great philosophical writers and their 
modern critics who condescend from their 
lofty pedestals to show how much better they 
understood Hume and Kant than these writers 
understood themselves. It is true that one 
does not readily make this discovery for one- 
self. The contrast between the shadowy 
Hegelian thoughts, which cannot find fit 
expression in any language, and the pellucid 
sentences of Hume makes one turn with relief 
from the swelling sublimity of the one to the 
natural simplicity of the other. And we con- 
fess to something of the same feeling in regard 
to Mr. Caird’s treatment of Kant, whose 








thoughts were not indeed expressed in the 
clear language of a Hume, but are of marvel- 
lous distinctness when once the terminology 
is understood which often conceals them 
from our view. Prof. Caird’s treatment is in- 
telligible, however, when we bear in mind that, 
as he tells us, he owes most in regard to Kant 
to his immediate successors, Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel. That is to say, “the light has 
gone up” to him. He has accepted the trans- 
cendental theory which expounds K «nt through 
his successors, and makes him the founder of 
the movement which progressed through the 
Subjective Idealism of Fichte on towards the 
Idealistic Universalism of Schelling in order to 
find the goal of all its hopes, and the solution 
of the riddles and perplexities of life and 
thought, in the Identity of Contradictories of 
Hegel. 

It is perplexing in regard to this process, 
however, that Hegel himself seems to have 
been quite as little aware of it as was Kant. 
While Fichte acknowledged freely his indebted- 
ness to his predecessor, Schelling quite broke 
away from him, and showed, or tried to show, 
the essentially defective character of his philo- 
sophizing. Hegel, more than all, however, 
repudiated and sometimes treated scornfully 
the sage of Kiénigsberg ; and when we contrast 
the sober, painstaking inductive procedure of 
the latter with the high @ priori absolutism of 
the former, we need not be surprised that it 
was so. The utmost merit Hegel would admit 
in Kant was that he first in modern thought 
brought fully out to view, as the final result 
of his labours, that (in Hegelian language) 
thought is not mere arbitrary raisonnement, 
but is “ concrete,” —that is to say, that thought 
is adequate to the truth of things, and is 
not merely subjective. Hegelians like Mr. 
Caird will perhaps say this is all it is neces- 
sary to claim for Kant, and that, if he ac- 
complished so much, he laid the foundation 
of everything that was to come. But, in the 
same passage of the ‘ History of Philosophy’ 
in which he says this, Hegel makes a scornful 
attack on Kant because he insisted on examin- 
ing thought in its genesis and processes in- 
stead of accepting the results and deliverances 
in its actual mechanism. To examine thought 
as an instrument or means of attaining know- 
ledge, in order, by ascertaining its limits, to 
find its capabilities, was, Hegel sarcastically 
observed, like wishing to swim before ventur- 
ing into the water. Such a criticism—and in 
Schelling we have almost an identical remark 
—shows the radical contrast there was between 
the critical and the Hegelian methods, and to 
attempt to identify them because on one 
peculiar interpretation of Hegel it is possible 
to show that he derived much from his pre- 
decessor, and that Kant led the way towards 
a philosophy of the identification of thought 
and things, is as reasonable as to assimilate 
the scholasticism of the Middle Ages with the 
Baconian philosophy of induction because 
there were elements in the former which were 
taken up into and transcended by the latter. 

Believing as we do that the entire attempt 
of Hegelians, or of a section of their number 
who are neither right nor left, but may be 
middle and possibly “little” Hegelians, to throw 
light upon Kant by interpreting his critical 
philosophy from the point of view of Hegel is 
invalid, and suchascannot besupported on sober 
critical principles, we are unable, of course, 
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to attach much value to the work which has 
been here accomplished by Prof. Caird in 
respect of Kant. It is impossible within 
the limits at our disposal to follow the ex- 
position in detail, or even to trace what we 
may call the ampliative process by which 
Kant’s fundamental principles and positions 
are made contributory to the honour and glory 
of Hegelianism, such as young Oxford has 
lately discovered Hegcelianism to be. We 
may point out, however, that the attempt to 
prove the radical defects of Kant to have con- 
sisted in his lack of thoroughness in grasping 
the nature of thought, and that he advanced 
only halfway on the road on which he had 
entered, remaining at the separation of the 
noumenal and phenomenal, instead of going 
" on to discover the identity of the two, is not 
successful, as it is certainly not novel. Kant’s 
great fault is alleged to be that he asserted 
the existence of subjective differences of 
faculties in our mind that were irreconcilable. 
Thought or self consciousness, which is the 
highest form of knowledge, became to Kant 
an obstruction to knowledge. Yet Kant 
had taken steps to prove that thought was 
synthetical in itself, for the starting - point 
of his Kritik was, How are synthetical judg- 
ments @ prior? possible? If it is not synthetical 
in itself, it cannot be synthetical in relation to 
anything outside of it. Purely analytical 
thought must be mere tautology, for the test 
of truth drawn from the principle of identity 
on which it rests must be merely negative. 
Thought (it is alleged) is not the barren unity 
which this would teach us it is. Its problem 
ever is to reconcile differences, to find harmony 
in apparent opposition and contradiction, and 
the very impulse of knowledge is ‘the never- 
ceasing unrest of thought till it discovers its 
own unity in all that it apprehends,”” This, of 
course, is pure or absolute idealism ; but Mr. 
Caird does not shrink from its statement, or 
from any of its consequences. Kant’s great 
defect in his view just is, that he was unable 
to run into the unity of a higher movement 
the difference, for example, between thought 
and sense, between conceptions and percep- 
tions. How completely Mr. Caird gets rid of 
differences by resolving contradictions into 
unity, is seen by his plain statement that the 
only reality is thought. ‘The assertion (he 
says, p. 622) that the things of experience 
exist only as we know them is either un- 
true or unmeaning. For, if it is intended to 
convey the idea that these things exist only in 
the perceptions of individuals, and at the 
moment of the perception of them, it is untrue. 
And if it is intended to convey the idea that 
they do not exist except in relation to thought 
or self-consciousness, there is no force in the 
word ‘only.’ For there ts no other reality.” Not 
subjective idealism, not that “my” thought 
or “your” thought, or that of any individual, 
is the reality of things; but that all which 
exists, so far as it is real, has its reality from 
thought, of which the highest category is self- 
consciousness ! 

Man is thus made the measure of the 
universe ; for self-consciousness determines all 
things, and all things are only rational or in- 
telligible, are only, therefore, to be accepted 
as real in so far as we are able to find in them 
the reflections of ourselves. To the question, 
Why, then, does not the mind anticipate expe- 


rieuce—if the @ priort and the @ posteriori | 





are one and the same, if the only object 
of science in its work of observation and 
experience is “to break through the husk 
under which the external world hides from 
us its affinity with thought” ?—the answer 
is by no means satisfactory. Thought, as 
synthetical, is ampliative; but it adds on 
nothing by itself to which the validity of real 
existence can be given. Mr. Caird assumes 
the whole question when he says, “ Percep- 
tion, with its determination of objects in space 
and time, is itself the first stage in this pro- 
cess of transformation.” Here the identity of 
thought and sense is assumed, conceptions and 
perceptions are made one; but yet they are 
only one in the unity of thought. The element 
of difference in sense which imparts to it its 
peculiar significance, which makes it the root 
and the instrument of the whole organization 
of our experience, is eliminated. Thought is 
made adequate to existence by reducing all 
differences to its unity, and resolving all con- 
tradictions by means of its universal self- 
affirmation. All the same, as Galileo per- 
sisted in saying, ‘Still it moves”; common 
sense will persist, in spite of Hegel and the 
Idealists, in asserting that a thing thought 
about and a thing known to exist through 
experience are not one and the same, and that 
any number of attempts to “ break through 
the husk” under which a hundred dollars 
“hide their affinity with thought” will not 
give us the hundred dollars themselves. 

The high Hegelians may scorn such vulgar 
tests, but they are not unscientific. Admitting 
that thought is synthetical in itself, what does 
it add? It cannot add anything different 
from itself, and is, therefore, shut up in its 
own barren circle. The necessity of escaping 
from this led to the Hegelian discovery of 
differences in identity and of the progress 
through contradictions to higher unity. The 
movement of thought is grandly said to be 
essentially differentiating and integrating. If 
so, however, the differentiating elements are 
not thought’s contributions to itself. A whole 
world of well-ordered conceptions, rising one 
above another in the order of generality, is not 
equivalent to the real world of experience. 
Thought of itself cannot be identified with 
experience; and the utmost that can be 
affirmed on @ priort grounds is that, if things 
are, they must be so and so. If Kant’s oppo- 
sition of perception and conception makes the 
problem of knowledge impossible of solution, 
as Mr. Caird says, it may be very sad, but we 
fear we cannot thereby get rid of it. Schel- 
ling held it quite as strongly as Kant, and the 
whole of his later philosophy was an attempt 
to parcel out the respective provinces of the 
two. The essential duality of the universe is 
not to be got rid of by Hegelian subtleties of 
dialectic, and the sooner Prof. Caird comes to 
see this the better will it be for him. 

Englishmen will not accept a philosophy 
which is contrary to their instincts of common 
sense, and this is what absolute idealism is. 
It is a vain work, therefore, to construe Kant 
for them in the light of Hegel—to show the 
sage of Kénigsberg transformed by the glory 
that shone from the dialectic of thought over- 
coming differences and ascending to higher 
unities. It is quite time that the small but 
arrogant band of Hegelians among us — of 
course we do not mean to include Dr. Stirling, 
a man of real philosophical capacity — were 





taught to recognize that they are writing and 
talking in the air. They are professedly repeat. 
ing Hegel, and yet who knows that they have 
found his “secret,” which is differently read b 
men of equal accomplishments and abilities? 
Anyhow, Hegel or no Hegel, we are not going 
to surrender common sense to these shadows 
and movements of a thought, ever differentiat- 
ing in order ever again to integrate. 








The History of Coaches. By G. A. Thrupp, 
With numerous Illustrations. (Kerby & 
Endean. ) 


Wuen Cesar first landed in Britain, the most 
flourishing branch of manufacturing industry 
was the coach, or rather the chariot, building 
business. The Roman had seen pretty samples 
of chariot work in Gaul and Belgium, but the 
British car, or chariot, was a vast improve- 
ment on the continental article. It was to the 
foreign car as the curricle is to the gig. When 
the Romans captured Cassibelaunus, they took 
with him no less than six hundred cars, and 
the British car, soon after it was known, 
became the fashion for people who could 
afford to keep one. Cicero thought there wag 
little in the island worth transporting to Rome 
except those masterpieces of workmanship and 
painting, the British war-chariot. “ May I 
trouble you,” he writes to a friend in Britain, 
“to bring me one over as a pattern?” There 
can be no question that when a dozen or so of 
distinguished gentlemen in Rome first appeared 
on the highways in the novelty of novelties, a 
British chariot, with its coachman on the pole, 
and half-a-dozen grooms running by its side, 
there was a sensation in polite circles only to 
be paralleled by a meet of the four-in-hands at 
the powder magazine in the Park. 

It is to be regretted that the names of the 
British car or chariot builders are lost to his- 
tory. Where could their workshops have been? 
One would like to know the rules of the trade, 
and tolearn if “strikes” had then been invented. 
Did the men and masters then have annual 
outings and dinners? Perhaps they drank 
healths, or, at least, poured libations ; and pro- 
bably speeches were made. We would give 
half those reported in ancient history for one 
addressed by the head of a great car-building 
firm to his workmen ; or to have such infor- 
mation as we have of our East Indian coach- 
builders—namely, that the Eastmans employ 
300, the Stewarts, 400 ; and the Dykes not 
less than 600 men. The workmen are chiefly 
Hindoos. Were the Trinobantes the most 
accomplished workmen? Alas! even Mr. 
Thrupp, who has carefully studied the history 
of the trade he has himself long, honourably, 
and we hope profitably, exercised, cannot 
enlighten us on this interesting matter. 

These workmen, at all events, must have 
been of a superior class to the builders of the 
primitive Irish cars. How he of the Hundred 
Battles, or any other prince or warrior, managed 
to hold on, with dignity to spare, in a car the 
solid wheels of which were wedged on to the 
axle-tree, defies conjecture. The shaking he got 
must have been as great, and must have made 
him as ridiculous, as a long-haired early French 
king rattled about in a rough cart over rougher 
roads by a mayor of the Palace, who wished to 
make his sovereign look like a fool in the eyes 
of spectators. The old Irish car lasted down to 
the opening of the present century. Perhaps 
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its intelligence accounts for its long popularity, 
for Dr. Edgeworth says of it, “It would 
follow a horse anywhere” ; but this, no doubt, 
would depend upon circumstances. 

In noticing carriages which have taken 
their names from the places in which they 
were built, such as “ Coach” itself (which Mr. 
Thrupp says is derived from Kotze, in Hun- 
gary), “ Landau” and “ Berlin,” he passes over 
the Sedan chair, which was first built in the 
town which has since become more lugubriously 
famous. These chairs were in use in London 
till a very recent period. Some of the old 
family Sedans were decorated by the most 
eminent artists of the time, and these have 
not all been sold, neglected, or destroyed. In 
many a country-house in England may be seen 
the gorgeous chair opened out into an equally 
gorgeous screen, and forming one of the most 
splendid adornments of a spacious drawing- 
room. In other country-houses, the old state 
carriage of the family is carefully preserved. 
There is a curious one at Woburn, which once 
carried a Duke of Bedford and his Duchess 
to court on royal birthdays. It is an elegant 
and uncomfortable Vis.a-vis. The Duke must 
have had a painful journey to court, if he 
went there in the days of hoops, when a 
lady occupied the back seat, and hoops 
and a mountain of skirts filled the rest of the 
narrow vehicle, smothering any second occu- 
pant on the opposite seat. 

The satirical essayists and poets have 
stigmatized the carriages of the nobility which 
were painted with historical subjects often 
unsuited to the owners. Then came arms and 
supporters on large mantles. Next, the 
mantles are dropped and in their place 
appear arms surrounded by flowery ornaments. 
Gay las alluded to the beaux of his time, who, 

In gilded chariots while they loll at ease, 

And lazily insure a life’s disease, 

While sotter chairs the tawdry load convey 

To court, to White’s assemblies, or the play, 
looked scornfully on humble walkers. Bicker- 
staff, too, struck by the fact that many people 
were to be seen in carriages who were 
evidently never intended by nature for such 
distinction, suggested that there should be 
parliamentary authority for removing all such 
persons and putting naturally qualified indi- 
viduals in their place. Of the course of coach- 
building in England, Mr. Thrupp says :— 

“The first coach was made in Eayland in 1555, 
for the Earl of Rutland, by Walter Rippon, who 
also made a coach in 1556 for Queen Mary, and in 
1564, a state coach for Queen Elizabeth ; in 1580, 
the Esrl of Arundel brought over a coach from 
Germany. Queen Elizabeth, however, preferred the 
use of a coach which William Boonen brought 
her from Holland in 1560, and made him 
her coachman. This William Boonen’s wife 
brought out of Holland the art of clear-starching, 
and was appointed to prepare the Queen's famous 
cambric ruffs, which in pictures of her are dis- 
played round her neck. Taylor, called the water- 
poet, says that old Parr gave him this information 
in 1605, and adds that since, ‘coaches have in- 
creased with a mischief, and have ruined the trade 
of the watermen by hackney coaches, and now 
multiply more than ever. Another writer com- 
plains that ‘now the use of these coaches brought 
of Germany is taken up and made common, that 
great ladies caused coaches to be made for them, 
and rid in them up and down the counties to the 
great admiration of all the beholders, and little by 
little they grew usual among the nobility and 
others of quality, so within twenty years th-re 
attey a great trade of coach-building in Eng- 





The English coach and coach- harness makers 
were incorporated into a “Company” by 
Charles the Second, in 1677. The company is 
seventy-ninth in point of precedence. The 
Mercers, at the head of the twelve great com- 
panies, take the first place; the Watermen, 
the ninety-first and last. Before the coach- 
makers were incorporated, people were troubled 
with the question “about making of coaches 
go easy.” Pepys records his presence at such 
an experiment, in May, 1665. ‘Several we 
tried, but one did prove mighty easy. .. . and 
we all one after another rid in it, and it is 
very fine, and likely to take.” Mr. Thrupp 
states that “the whole of the body lay on one 
long spring.” In September, Pepys was in- 
vited by Col. Blunt to try his new chariot 
with springs :—“ So for curiosity I went in it 
to try it, and up the hill to the heath, and over 
the cart ruts, and found it pretty well, but not 
so easy as he pretends.” The following year, 
Pepys inspected a new chariot, “where the 
coachman sits astride upon a pole over the 
horse, but do not touch the horse, which is a 
pretty odd thing.” 

Mr. Thrupp says, that “one hundred years 
ago the art of coach-building was, in some 
respects, equal to that of the present time.” 
He should have said, in some respects 
superior, particularly in the selection of tim- 
ber. A “brougham” of the present day is often 
not so much “built” as itis “pasted together.” 
We have seen one of these merely touched by 
a cart (the encounter couid hardly be called a 
collision) when it fell to pieces like a pantomime 
trick, and a couple issued, like Harlequin and 
Columbine, from the ruins. 

On the English ‘Sulkies” adopted by the 
French, and called ‘‘Anglaises désobligeantes,” 
Mr. Thrupp quotes the remarks of a French 
critic :— 

“M. Roubo describes at length and gives a 
plan of the Anglaise. It is a chariot, with the 
modern curved lower quarter panel suspended 
upon a double swan-necked perch, rather high 
front wheels, and four whip springs, and with a 
small hammer-cloth in front. There is one very 
similar preserved in the Museum of the Hotel 
Cluny at Paris. But on this vehicle M. Roubo 
remarks, ‘I see no beauty nor grace in the 
voiture & l’ Anglaise, but it is no doubt sufficient 
that the invention of this vehicle comes from Eug- 
land, to make all the world desire to have them, 
as if there existed some law which obliges us to 
be the servile imitators of a nation who is our 
rival, and which, although it is respectable, and 
admirable even, in some respects, can never be 
equal to us for works of taste in general, and above 
all in coach-building,’” 

In contradistinction to the Sulky, some one 
built the “Sociable.” Later, we had the 
“Suicide,” “a high tandem gig, in which the 
groom was mounted on a seat three feet above 
the driver.” 

It would be impossible to quit the subject 
of carriages without reference to the horses ; 
and now, to think of horses is to remember 
the humane efforts made in their behalf, 
by their indefatigable friend, Mr. Flower. 
Mr. Thrupp makes such generous allusions 
to his colleagues in the art of coach-build- 
ing, that it is surprising he could notice 
any hardship to horses without referring to 
Mr. Flower, who has done so much to relieve 
them from gag bits and bearing-reins. How- 
ever, it is something to find him so far second- 
ing Mr. Flower as to say,—‘‘The manner in 
which our horses are confined by tight heavy 





strapping and traces, by tight pole chains, by 
bearing reins, and the indiscriminate use of 
blinkers to the bridles, has been much over- 
done in England.” The remark is not over- 
earnest, but it is aright one, following Mr. 
Flower’s lead. 








Foreign Classics for English Readers. No. I. 
Dante. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Blackwood & 
Sons.) 


Most of our readers will probably be familiar 
with one or more of the series of “ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers,” a set of useful 
little books, which, even though a natural 
suspicion attaches to all such short cuts to 
knowledge, have a certain value for those 
whom want of early education and of leisure 
in their mature years has prevented from ac- 
quiring a sufficient mastery of Greek and 
Latin to make the literature of those languages 
easily accessible to them. When, however, 
the scheme is extended to the great writers in 
modern languages, the case is different. Few 
people of average intelligence and industry 
would find any difficulty, we imagine, in 
learning during their leisure hours so much of 
any modern language as would enable them 
to read with profit and satisfaction all that 
was worth reading of its literature ; while for 
those who wish to know something of the lives 
of the authors there are innumerable histories 
of literature, special and general, as well as 
biographies, This is eminently the case with 
regard to Dante. The particulars of his life 
are well known, as he was fortunate enough 
to have his greatness recognized at a time 
when many of his contemporaries were still 
living, and they have been given to the world 
in many forms. His greatest work has, more- 
over, been repeatedly translated into most of 
the languages of modern Europe ; and though 
Mrs. Oliphant talks of ‘the often thankless 
study of translation,” she scarcely herself 
quotes a line in the original. Thus we are 
led to wonder what demand a book of this 
kind is calculated to supply. There may be 
some readers too lazy to face even the labour 
needed to get through Cary; but for them 
there are Mr. Symonds and Miss Rossetti, 
who have done all that could possibly be re- 
quired by the most inveterate smatterer. 
Dante then would seem to be, of all great 
writers belonging to other nations, the most 
accessible to English readers ; and we had a 
right to expect that any addition to the stock 
ot books which make him so accessible, even 
if it covered no new ground, and contributed 
no new facts, would at least go over the old 
ground with care, and re-narrate the well- 
known facts with some approach to accuracy. 
Also, when we found Mrs. Oliphant suggesting 
that the most learned authority in the matter 
of a Greek text might “lose himself in the 
mysteries of Dante’s ‘ Paradiso,’” we thought 
that she was at least going to give some help 
towards the understanding of those mysteries 
It is therefore rather disappointing to find 
that such an exceedingly simple matter as the 
reason of the sun’s being on Vante’s left hand 
when he is looking eastward on the hill of 
Purgatory is called a “mysterious scientific 
difficulty,” for the explanation of which the 
reader is referred elsewhere. Nor is this a 
too minute piece of criticism. Bfore attempt- 
ing to expound Dante to others, it is above 
all things necessary to have his topography as 
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completely at command as he has enabled us, 
by his most consistent and careful description, 
to have it. It is plain from her expression, 
above quoted, that Mrs. Oliphant has quite 
failed to do this. Supposing she were writing 
a novel, of which the scene was laid in Aus- 
tralia, there is no doubt that she would, if 
occasion arose, realize perfectly where the 
noonday sun would be; but she has not 
taken the trouble to picture Dante’s Purgatory 
to herself, and she dismisses a simple piece 
of local colour as “a mysterious scientific 
difficulty.” Two or three lines above this is 
a blunder arising from a similar want of atten- 
tion, though even less pardonable, as it might 
have been avoided by the use of a dictionary. 
Describing a narrow entry through which they 
have to pass, says Dante :— 
Maygior aperta molte volte impruna, 

Con una forcatella di sue spine, 

L’ uom della villa, quando  uva imbruna, 
that is, “‘a bigger gap the villager often 
hedges up witha forkful of thorns, when the 
grapes are ripening,’ and when it is therefore 
important to keep out trespassers. Mrs, 
Oliphant renders this by ‘‘many a better 
opening has been made by a villager, when 
the grapes ripen, with the forked end of his 
stake.” Four mistakes in three lines, and a 
general misconception of the whole meaning, 
are rather trying to a critic. On the same 
page, Manfred is called the nephew of the 
Empress Costanza. Does not Mrs. Oliphant 
know that his father was an emperor? and if 
so, how does she suppose his aunt came to be 
an empress? But it is clear that she has not 
even taken the trouble to learn so much as 
Bianchi’s or Fraticelli’s notes would have 
taught her of the history, which it is abso- 
lutely necessary for English or any readers to 
know before they can comprehend more of 
Dante than a few detached passages, Nay, 
the text of the poem itself would have taught 
her more than she seems to have cared to 
learn. 

In the twentieth Canto of Purgatory Hugh 
Capet (whether the one usually so called, or 
his father, need not be here discussed) inveighs 
against his descendants of the royal house of 
France. ‘Carlo venne in Italia,” he says, re- 
ferring to Charles of Anjou, and recounts the 
misdeeds of that champion of the church. Then 
he proceeds, “tempo vegg’ io non molto dopo 
ancoi, che tragge un’ altro Carlo fuor di 
Francia,” and so on. Will it be believed that, 
in the face of this, Mrs. Oliphant imagines the 
lines which follow to refer to the elder Charles, 
and not, as of course they do, to his great- 
nephew and namesake of Valois? Again, it 
is acommon view that Dante was a Ghibe- 
line, and he is often spoken of as such ; and, 
roughly speaking, the description is fairly cor- 
rect. But what is to be thought of a writer 
who, in these lines, put in the mouth of Jus- 
tinian, when relating the deeds of the Roman 
eagle,— 

“T” uno al pubblico segno i gigli gialli 

Oppone, e I’ altro appropria quello a parte ; 

Si ch’? forte a veder qual pit si falli. 

Faccian gli Ghibelin, faccian lor arte 

Sott’ altro segno,— 
sees “‘a warning to the Ghibeline party, with 
which Dante had identified himself, to put 
no trust in the yellow lilies”? 

It may be said, however, that the poem can be 
read merely as poetry, leaving the history to take 
care of itself, that we may be content with the 





rhythm and the incidental pictures and touches 
of nature. If so, it is at least necessary to 
see the writer's meaning in a merely verbal 
sense. In the description of the sculptures 
on the wall seen by Dante in the first circle 
of Purgatory is one of the Ark brought back 
to Jerusalem, and David dancing before it 
The folk about are divided into seven choirs, 
and, Dante says, — 
a duo miei sensi 
Facca dicer 1’ un No, l’altro $) canta, 

that is, so marvellously were they wrought 
that though his ear said “ No,” his eye said 
“Yes, they sing.” The figure is a bold one, 
but, we venture to think, quite intelligible, 
especially as he uses it immediately after with 
regard to eyes and nose, when speaking of 
the incense-smoke. This is what is made of 
it for the benefit of ‘English readers,”— “Seven 
choirs, which to all Dante’s senses appear 
to answer each other in responsive verse ‘as 
if one said “No” and the other “ Yes”’ [we 
wonder what the other five were doing}, 
while the very eyes and nose seemed to feel 
the rising of the incense.” One more instance 
of the want of care with which the book has 
been compiled is worth giving. When they 
are approaching the lowest point of Hell, 
Virgil says, “Vexilla Regis prodeunt inferni,” 
‘*The banners of the King of Hell advance”; 
“employing strangely,” says Mrs Oliphant, 
‘‘the first words of a triumphant hymn.” 
She has apparently not cared to make any 
inquiries about the “triumphant hymn,” or 
she would have learnt that, so far from its 
employment being strange, there is an appro- 
priateness in the use of it here, in Virgil’s 
daring parody, which makes the line one of 
the most effective openings to a canto which 
can be found throughout the poem. 

it would be easy to add as many more 
instances to prove that Mrs. Oliphant has 
undertaken a work unsuited to ber powers. 
The elucidation and exposition of Dante is 
not a task to be taken up in the intervals of 
novel-writing, so that from the first it seemed 
wrong to expect to find in this first specimen 
of “Foreign Classics for English Readers” 
more than a superticial sketch of Dante and 
his work. But we had a right to expect 
common accuracy and a reasonable use of the 
aids which, as we have said, exist in such pro- 
fusion that for a person with a moderate 
knowledge of German or Italian the only 
difficulty is to make a choice among them, 
and neither of these have we found. Even 
the trifling labour involved in consulting an 
Italian dictionary would, as has been shown, 
have saved several mistranslations. It is 
painful to have to speak with severity of any 
book from the hand of a writer so good in 
her own line as Mrs. Oliphant. But it ought 
to be clearly understood that even English 
readers—meaning thereby those who wish to 
know a little about foreign writers—have a 
right to demand the most scrupulous accuracy 
from those who offer to guide them to such 
knowledge ; and as by the hypothesis it is 
clear that they cannot themselves ascertain 
how far this condition is fulfilled, it behoves 
those who have the power of doing so to 
exercise it if need be without regard to any 
qualifications of another kind which the 
subject of their remarks may possess. 

















Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth Edition, 
Vols. V. and VI. (Edinburgh, Black.) 


THE great advance in popularity, and in¥the 
extent of its literature, made by the game of 
chess in the last twenty years certainly 
deserved the recognition which it has received 
in the new edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ Even those who smile at the 
claims of scientific rank ascribed to the game 
by Leibnitz and Euler, and enthusiastically 
repeated from time to time by critics of a less 
competent order, will admit the importance of 
a pastime which has attracted so much intel- 
lectual energy, and will not grudge the space 
allotted to it in the volume under notice. The 
article emanates from one of the strongest of 
our English players, and, by a marvellous effort 
of condensation, furnishes a very complete 
synopsis of the theory, history, and literature 
of the game. To begin with the most diffi- 
cult of all performances, the definition, we are 
somewhat surprised to find an experienced 
match-player like Mr. Potter describing chess 
as being par excellence a relaxation. ‘The 
cerebral organ, after being much occupied in 
business, or greatly worried by cares, or in any 
way beset by painful reflections, finds in the 
absorbing and abstracting properties of chess 
that temporary relief which lighter pastimes 
will not always afford.” This statement would 
be more than a truism, no doubt, for all sorts 
of chess play except that higher department 
which Mr. Potter so competently expounds, 
But he cannot seriously assure us that a 
player of the first rank, after being ‘“ much 
occupi-d by business,” would seek relaxation 
in a tournament game of six or eight hours’ 
duration. One exception, of course, could be 
cited. The late Mr. Buckle, after a day’s 
work upon ‘The History of Civilization,’ is 
said to have thought nothing of spending half 
the night over the chess-board, and probably 
never mated his adversary with more ease and 
rapidity than after writing a slashing chapter 
upon the Ancien Régime. But we may be 
permitted to doubt whether the superfluity of 
mental force is to be found in all or any of 
Mr. Buckle’s contemporaries and successors, 
Such was not the opinion of the late Mr. 
Staunton, who often regretted that his early 
passion for the game of chess prevented him 
in later life from doing full justice to his 
powers in other paths. Chess requires from 
those who seek excellence so exclusive a cultus 
that no other pursuit can be prosecuted at the 
same time with even equal interest. This 
explains why no man of great and command- 
ing genius has ever been at the same time a 
great player. Napoleon was passionately fond 
of the game, but he was never even a second. 
class player. A senior wrangler might pro- 
bably have to receive large odds from the 
winner of the “ wooden spoon,” even though 
both had learned the game at the same time. 
For success in chess depends upon the amount 
of the qualities, mental or moral, which can 
be concentrated on the chess-board. The game 
must be played as if the stake were life and 
death. ‘Ihe exact medium between excessive 
caution and audacity, which so few generals 
have practised, must be invariably pursued in 
the management of so many bits of wood or 
ivory. Now it is no paradox to assert that 
a man of vast genius—a Bacon, or a Descartes, 
or a Milton—could not throw his soul into such 
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task. Mr. Gladstone could not construct a 
chess-plan with the care and minuteness with 
which he would construct a budget. General 
Ignatieff could not devote the same ingenuity 
in concealing a deadly onslaught upon the 
adversary's chess-king that he might have dis- 
played an hour before in dealing with a fellow- 
ambassador. We must pass down the intel- 
lectual scale, therefore, until precisely that 
point is reached where victory in a game of 
skill can attract and enlist all that the man 
possesses of invention, knowledge, patience, 
audacity, and resource, Add to these a fair 
physical constitution, to endure a twelve 
hours’ sitting if necessary, an absolute freedom 
from irritability and nervousness, and a com- 
plete knowledge of the theory and practice of 
the game. The product of these indispensable 
elements is then called Philodor, or Morphy, 
or Steinitz. 

To one other point in the Preface we shall 
venture to take exception, although we are 
aware tliat the doctrine we oppose is supported 
by high authority. The article lays down that 
the practice of receiving odds is invariably 
bad for the learner. Here, again, a_half- 
truth seems to be magnified into a whole 
one. There are some robust students who 
may be able to profit by the long sequence 
of defeats which such a system involves, 
varied only by an occasional lapsus on the 
part of the master, or by the failure of some 
audacious sacrifice made in hopes of shorten- 
ing the game. But to the majority there 
comes, we believe, a period when the interest 
in these hopeless contests expires, and the 
tyro finds far more pleasure in playing with 
his equals. The masters of the old French 
school believed strongly in the advantages 
of learning by odds, and it was no small 
triumph for the pupil when he was at last 





told that he had reached the dignity of pawn 
and move. So far were they from fearing lest 
this desc iption of chess should bring about 
positions unknown in the regular game, that 
they introduced a new species of ‘ mutual 
odds,” viz., the exchange of the queen for 
eight additional pawns. We should not 
defend this novelty against Mr. Potter's 
criticixms, for it was certainly too bold an 
alteration of the old landmarks. But the fact 
that sowe o* the finest and most sturdily fought 
games on record have taken place at the odds 
of pawn aud one or two moves, and that by 
far the most brilliant ones have been played 
by the givers of the knight or the rook, will 
prevent Mr. Potter from gaining many adhe- 
rents among those who regard chess as a relaxa- 
tion and a means of amusement. 

The article proceeds to furnish a lucid ex- 
planation of the moves, and the general prin- 
ciples of the openings. It would have been 
impossible to convey, in so brief a space, a 
more accurate general idea of the vast mass ! 
of chess-theory as it now exists. Two speci- 
men games are given, and one of them (we 
need not inform chess-players) is the immortal 
bishop’s gambit of 1851, played between 
Anderssen and Kieseritzki. It is unfortunate 
for the latter that he should be likely to de- 
scend to posterity by means of this game, and 
few, even at the present day, are aware of the 
brilliant victories gained by Kieseritzki in his 
time over such opponents as Harrwitz, Hor- 
witz, and Saint-Amant. His temperament 
prevented him from being a successful match- | 








player ; but it cannot have been upon one of 
his lucky days that he accepted blindly sacri- 
fice after sacrifice until nearly every piece of 
the adversary’s was gained, but the game lost. 
There are one or two specimens of chess-bril- 
lianecy equal in excellence, although not in 
celebrity, to this famous game: one was 
played by Kolisch against a Signor Mandolfo, 
and is known in (iermany as the “ Triester 
Partie,” from the town where it was played. 
It has been published more than once. 

The early history of chess is given from the 
latest authorities, and due mention made of 
Van der Linde’s recent attack upon the 
genuineness of the late Dr. Forbes’s autho- 
rities. While it is probable that the charges 
of bad faith so freely made by the Dutch 
critic were unfounded, it seems impossible to 
r ject the evidence now brought to bear against 
the alleged connexion of the Schaturanga and 
our own game. The greatest living authority 
upon all historical points, Von der Lasa, who 
had at first accepted Forbes’s views, has now 
publicly declared his agreement with those of 
Van der Linde in a series of articles published 
in the Deutsche Schach Zeitung of. the year 

874. 

We have only to add that the sections 
devoted to the modern history and literature 
of the game are marked with the same lucidity 
and with singular impartiality. That a fair 
proportion of space should be given to the 
writings of Staunton was only just; but per- 
haps a few more lines might have been spared 
for Lewis, of whose foundations later writers 
have made great use. The article as a whole 
must be described as exactly fulfilling the 
requirements of its object. It is popular 
enovgh to instruct the merest beginner, who 
will tind it far more useful than wany more 
lengthy treatises, and it will serve the more 
advanced chess-player as a treasury of statistics, 
nowhere else to be found, upon the annals of 
the game. 

A great revolution has been effected in 
chemical science since the issue of the last 
edition of the ‘ !'ncyclopeedia.’ Not only have 
new methods of research been introduced 
within the last twenty years, but new inter- 
pretations have been put upon old facts, so 
that the very language of chemistry has been 
radically changed. Spectrum- analysis has 
been developed to a remarkable extent, and 
this discovery in its fruitful train of conse- 
sequences may be well compared with that of 
electro-chemistry in the beginning of this cen- 
tury. But the progress of chemistry is seen 
not so much in absvlutely novel discoveries— 
though these have been plentiful enough—as 
in the introduction of a new philosophy, the 
influence of which is felt in every department 
of the science. When the modern chemist 
talks about the “‘ atomicity” of one body, and 
the “molecular weight” of another, he talks 
in a language utterly unintellizible to any one 
whose chemical knowledge has stood still for 
a score of years. Nor is the written lan- 
guage of chemistry less altered. The dualistic 
formule, which for so many years served the 
purposes of chemists, and in which all reac- 
tions were expressed in the last edition of the 
‘ Encylopedia,’ has been displaced by a more 
philosophical symbolism. The old system of 
notation, and the old series of atomic weights, 
if retained at all at the present day, are 
retained only by a few who, finding it hard 





to break through their conservatism, continue 
to run upon the old lines by sheer force of 
habit. Such great changes in chemical theory, 
not to mention the accumulation of new facts, 
have necessitated the preparation of an entirely 
new treatise in the ‘Encyclopedia.’ The 
article on Chemistry in the last edition, excel- 
lent at the time it was issued (1854), ran to 
about ninety pages ; the article in the present 
edition occupies not less than 120 pages, and 
is the outcome of the labours of three able 
chemists. The first part, consisting of his- 
torical details, is contributed by Mr. F. H. 
Butler, a gentleman who couples with the 
literary skill of the historian the practical 
knowledge of a working chemist, yained in the 
laboratories at the Royal School of Mines and 
at Oxford. With reference to the section 
on Inorganic Chemistry, which is _ by 
far the largest of the three parts into 
which the article is divided, it is sufficient 
to remark that it is due to Dr. Armstrong, of 
the London Institution, and that great care 
has been taken to bring the information up to 
the latest date. Thus, among new facts, we 
find a notice of the discovery of gallium, 
whilst, among new points of theory, we have 
a clear statement of Mendeljef’s law of the 
periodic relations of the elements—a law which 
will probably have no small influence on the 
chemistry of the future. Organic chemistry, 
or the study of the multitudinous carbon- 
compounds, has been entrusted to Mr. R. 
Meldola, who has produced a very able essay 
on this important branch of the science. It 
is here, perbaps, more than in any other part, 
that the reader will realize the advances 
of modern chemistry. The general reader, 
however, can hardly be expected to follow 
with great interest the history of the 
legion of hydrocarbons and their derivatives. 
Formule are freely sprinkled over the pages 
of the article, and use has occasionally been 
made of graphic formule : the latter certainly 
have the advantage of clearness, but the dis- 
advantage, in an encyclopzedia, of occupying a 
good deal of space. 

In the last edition of the Encyclopedia 
only a few lines were devoted to “ Cavalry.” 
In the present edition is supplied an inter- 
esting article, four columns in length, by 
Major F. S. Russell. The fault we have to 
find with it is that it is still too short. In 
tracing the early history of cavalry, Major 
Russell mentions a fact which is certainly new 
to the vast majority of military students, 
namely, that Alexander the Great was the 
originator of dragoons, who are popularly sup- 
posed to have a much more modern origin. 
Yet Alexander’s Dimachi, who were trained 
to fight on foot or on horseback, can be looked 
on as nothing else than dragoons. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how cavalry could, in an- 
cient days, have been very effective, for stirrups 
were not invented till the fifth century. Major 
Russell falls into an old error in saying that 
saddles were unknown till the time of Con- 
stantine; but even a horseman riding on a 
saddle without stirrups can neither use his 
weapon to great purpose nor perform evolu- 
tions with precision. Major Russell justly 
says that, with the fall of the Empire, in 
September, 1870, the French cavalry ceased 
to exist, for cavalry cannot be improvised. 
lle might, however, have added that never 
was that arm in more workmanlike order 
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than at the present moment. Other articles 
of interest are Mr. Watts’s account of Cer- 
vantes, ‘Comte,’ by Mr. J. Morley, and 
‘Cyprus,’ by Mr. Sayce. Mr. Charles Kent 
contributes a lively sketch of Lord Dailing, 
in writing which he had the advantage of an 
intimate personal acquaintance with the de- 
ceased diplomatist. 

In his memoir of Congreve, whom he calls 
“the greatest English master of pure comedy,” 
Mr. Swinburne has done more than merely 
chronicle the events in the life of the drama- 
tist or pass a judgment upon his work. He 
has accomplished a task which, strangely 
enough, has become necessary, and has sepa- 
rated the author of ‘ Love for Love’ and the 
‘Way of the World’ from those playwrights 
of the same epoch with whom it has grown 
customary to associate and confound him. 
Since the publication, by Leigh Hunt, in the 
same volume of the plays of Wycherly, Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, it has been 
held by most who have written upon the sub- 
ject that the Restoration dramatists were 
animated by a spirit so kindred that their 
defence is to be jointly undertaken. This 
error is not now likely to be perpetuated. 
Not sparing, however, is the critic in his 
censure of some of those who have been 
placed in yveneral estimation too near the 
object of his admiration. He speaks of 
“the barefaced brutalities of Wycherly and 
Shadwell,” and again, of “the bestial and 
blatant licence of his (Congreve’s) immediate 
precursors.” Etherege he declares “too light 
to be weighed against him”; “the broad and 
robust humour of Vanbrugh’s admirable 
comedies gives him,” he affirms, “a place on 
the master’s right hand”; while of Farquhar 
he asserts that his “bright, light yenius is to 
Congreve’s as female is to male, or as ‘moon- 
light unto sunlight.” No English writer 
has, on the whole, Mr. Swinburne holds, “so 
nearly touched the skirts of Moliére”; but, he 
continues, employing a metaphor from Landor, 
‘a limb of Moliére would have sufficed to 
make a Congreve, a limb of Congreve would 
have sufficed to make a Sheridan.” ‘this 
verdict will scarcely, perhaps, pass unques- 
tioned as regards the latter portion. The 
estimate, and, indeed, the entire notice, are 
welcome as a vindication of one who, in the 
words of Hallam, “gave a tone of refinement 
to the public taste which it never lost”; but 
who, beneath the rule of arbitrary, if self 
elected, guardians and censors of literature, 
has come to be regarded as a witty advocate 
of licence, and an unscrupulous antagonist of 
whatever is cleanly and “ of good account.” 





The Servant of Jehovah: a Commentary, 
Grammatical and Critical, upon Isaiah hii. 
13—liii. 12. By W. Urwick, M.A. (Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark.) 

The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah according 
to the Jewish Interpreters. Vol. I. Texts ; 
Vol. li. Translations. By Ad. Neubauer 
and 8. R. Driver. (Parker & Co.) 

THE importance of the prophecy contained in 

Isaiah li. 13—liii. 12 has probably been over- 

rated by interpreters of a certain school. It 

might have been thought that the general 
sense had been settled when Gesenius published 
his masterly commentary on Isaiah ; but there 
has always been a diversity of opinion about 








the paragraph, Hengstenberg and others con- 
tending strenuously against the so-called 
rationalistic view of the great Hebraist. 

Mr. Urwick’s volume consists of two 
dissertations on the authorship of the general 
prophecy of Isaiah xl.—lxvi. and on “the ser- 
vant of Jehovah.” These are followed by a 
commentary, grammatical and critical, on 
Isaiah lii. 13—liii. 12, and by an important 
note on the distinction between sin and tres- 
pass offerings in Leviticus. 

The author has mastered the literature of 
his subject. His knowledge is full and exact, 
and his treatise exhibits abundant proofs of 
labour, learning, and honesty. The arguments 
are drawn out and marshalled with skill. All 
that can be said for the Isaiah-authorship of 
chapters xl.-Ixvi., all that is favourable to the 
view that Christ is described in chapters lii. 
13—liii. 12, isadduced. In fact, the expositor 
seems to have omitted nothing that helps the 
old view. The work will be useful to students 
because of its grammatical character; every 
verse in the paragraph being translated and 
parsed, while the versions of the Septuagint 
and Vulgate are given at length. The seventh 
verse of the fifty-third chapter is an excellent 
specimen of commentary, and so are others 
that might be particularized. 

The thoroughness and candour of this 
exhaustive book are alike admirable; but the 
author is a bold man in running counter to 
the leading Hebraists of the age. Perhaps, 
also, he expresses himself too strongly in the 
last paragraph of the Preface, where he appears 
to be terribly in earnest about the prevalence 
of error at the present day, and would keep 
his own Denomination at least free from its 
taint. But something has been learnt since 
the days of Calvin and Vitringa, which 
should not be ignored by those who study 
the Hebrew text. Mr. Urwick himself uses 
the results of modern scholarship, though 
he is shy of accepting its doctrinal ideas, 
being over-zealous perhaps for the truth, 
z. e. the portion of truth he has inherited. 
But it is easy to exalt certain ideas about 
the Bible into a narrow, intolerant orthodoxy. 
It is difficult to agree with the conclusions 
enunciated, or with the translations of several 
verses such as liii. 9. What Mr. Urwick calls 
the new orthodoxy, is too firmly established 
to be set aside by the tutor of any Eng- 
lish college. His view of prophecy neces- 
sarily determines the direction which an ex- 
positor takes of the Deutero-Isaiah. Mr. 
Urwick thinks, with many, that a prophet 
could project himself into the distant future, 
specifying, even by name, persons long before 
they were born. 

The book may be recommended to all who 
desire to study the last division of Isaiah. It 
will direct them to the sources of information, 
and furnish many hints of the true meaning. 


| It shows a competent knowledge of Hebrew, 


| and ability to criticize the text. 





But it is 
somewhat apologetic and adventurous. The 
weight of scholarship is on the other side of 
the question ; and the champions of orthodoxy 
need not base so much of their cause on a 
certain interpretation of a passage in Isaiah. 
The chief support of their views lies assuredly 
in the New Testament rather than the Old. It 
may be admitted, howev:r, that the Messianic 
view of Isaiah liii. influenced the opinions 
of the first Christians, and shaped St. Paul’s 









views about vicarious atonement. A nf. 
fering Messiah was unknown to the Jews til} 
a comparatively late period of their history; 
nor has either Wiinsche ur Delitzsch been able 
to prove the contrary. 

The origin of the second work is due to the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, who 
asked Mr. Neubauer to collect and edit the 
texts in question. To this request the latter 
acceded, and the result is the two volumes 
before us. It may appear strange that a 
hyper-orthodox clergyman should wish so 
much Jewish exposition of a noted prophecy 
to be adduced and paraded in public, since it 
is essentially anti-Christian and controversial ; 
but incongruities are far from rare in life, 

The contents are abundant. Beginning 
with the Septuagint, Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, the Targum of Jonathan and the 
Talmud, there are fifty-five sections, besides 
additions and corrections. The editor says 
that he intended to terminate his extracts 
with those succeeding R. David Altschuler’s 
commentary, but was induced by the Regius 
Professor to append several later excerpts 
from Herz Homberg, Passani, Luzzatto, &. 
These might well have been omitted ; but the 
following pieces, beginning with the * Fuente 
Claro,’ are apposite. The catena is curious, and 
valuable in a certain aspect. Texts in Chal- 
dee, Rabbinic, Greek, Latin, Arabic, French, 
Spanish, are given ; which have been derived 
not only from printed books, but from manu- 
scripts. The Preface furnishes an account of all 
the sources whence they are drawn, and shows 
the great labour expended on their production. 
Learning, industry, ability are manifested 
throughout a work which is highly creditable 
to the author. The Jews of former times 
appear in their best light—expositors of their 
own Scriptures, Whatever ability or acuteness 
they showed in bringing out the sense of the 
old book, whatever talent they possessed in 
combating Christian comments put upon the 





Hebrew text, may be seen here in all its force, 
It is well to have the concentrated essence of 
their strength on a difficult passage, such as 
Isaiah lii. 13—liii. 

A few specimens will show the nature and 
worth of the exegesis characteristic of the best 
commentators belonging to the Jewish race in 
the past. 

The Targum of Jonathan inconsistently 
refers some verses to the Messiah (lii. 13; 
liii. 10); others to the people. ‘The para- 
phrase is shifting and obscure, so that the 
idea of a suffering Messiah has been found 
in it, though incorrectly. In verse 12 the 
expression ‘he delivered up his soul to 
death,” does lend some countenance to the 
notion of Messiah's death, but does not really 
mean it. ‘The paraphrase of Jonathan re- 
minds us of R. Alshekh’s comment, which ex- 
plains the first four verses (lii, 13—liii. 1) 
of the Messiah; and the following of the 
righteous one who endures the chastisements 
of love in the present world. But such 
fluctuating interpretation is exceeded in error 
by R. Yona, in the Jerusalem Talmud, applying 
liii. 12 to R. Akiba; and by R. Shimiai, in 
the Babylonian Talmud, applying the passage 
| to Moses. 
|  Yepheth Ben Ali explains “ Who shall de- 
| clare his generation?” to mean, “ Who can 
| 
4 





describe the multitude of misfortunes which 
will befall the Messiah and Israel in this 
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generation ?” while R. Lipmann, in his cele- 
brated Nizzahon, paraphrases, ‘‘ Who can tell 
all the sufferings of the generation of this 
Servant, and His persecution during the cap- 
tivity?” Both are blind to the right trans- 
lation of the original. 

R. Semuel Lanyado interprets lii. 15, “ He 
shall sprinkle many nations,” “He shall by 
His victories diminish their numbers, causing 
but a few to be left.” Though this is only a 
repetition of Jonathan, Saadias, and Ibn Ezra, 
it is not the less erroneous. The verb does 
not mean sprinkle; and the Septuagint trans- 
lator long ago approached its true sense. 
R. Solomon Ben Menahem gives this exposition 
of li 10, “Jf his soul shall make a tres- 
pass, he will see seed, dc. ; his exile was not 
forced upon him, but was incurred voluntarily, 
for if he had taken it upon his soul to accept 
the creed of his enemies he would have seen 
seed, and prolonged his days in quietness and 
rest.” 

The Introduction by Dr. Pusey summarizes 
various arguments in the catena, and meets 
some of the strongest points urged in the 
various comments against the application of 
the prophecy to Jesus. But it will hardly 
counteract the force of all the interpretations 
suggested, because it shows an obstinate attach- 
ment to an explanation abandoned by the best 
critics. If we held the view of the Professor 
respecting the section, we should fear for its 
stability in the face of so many assaults. No 
such fear disturbs his mind. He repeats 
old ideas ; he almost assumes that their truth 
is acknowledged among Christians. His 
statements will be viewed by the Jews as 
feeble prejudices, the affirmations of one 
whom the progress of sound criticism has left 
behind, and the Introduction cannot but be 
characterized as unsatisfactory. A false exe- 
gesis of the prophecy lies at its basis, and 
colours its statements. Its “defensive” re- 
marks will not remove the perplexity which 
Christians will feel on reading the whole 
catena; nor will it resolve the unbelief of 
those who decline to take the prophecy as 
intended to be fulfilled in Jesus. With the 
utmost confidence, two valid interpretations 
are dismissed by the Professor of Hebrew, 
that of Bamothaiv and ’ashir in hii. 9, 
(his sepu/chre and godless), as wild.” 
His observations on 29 (liii. 8) are a specimen 
of indefinite and limping criticism, beginning 
with the unfounded assertion, “There is no 
ground to assume that v9 is a plural”; there 
being in reality very good ground for it. Both 
Gesenius and Kwald take it as a plural here. 


In some passages it does appear to be sin- | 


gular, even when not referring to a collective 
noun ; but these examples in poetical writers 
are few and exceptional. Phoenician usage, 





confidently adduced as an argument in favour | 
, to such scholars as have to do with the history 


of the singular, is but a precarious support, 
though eagerly caught at by Ewald and 
others. It is further said that nothing 


| of Isaiah’s interpretation. 


“requires it should be understood of the | 
| the Zohar is certainly ranged unchronologically. 


subject of the section”; whereas the most 


natural interpretation refers it to the servant | 


of Jehovah, as G- senius and Hitzig understand 
it. Rixhtly rejecting Ewald’s conjecture in- 
stead of ‘asher, and not bringing into connexion 
with it the Arabic sc, Dr. Pusey is totally 
incorrect in saying that the latter is never 
used in a moral sense. 


_and appear correct. 


lied.” How incapable of clear interpretation 
the Professor of Hebrew is, appears most pal- 
pably from his answer to the Jewish objection 
founded on the word seed, in liii. 10. The 
comment is misty and indefinite, conveying 
no true apprehension of the verse in which the 
noun occurs. The Jewish exposition is nearer 
the original than Dr. Pusey’s; though both 
are defective. Seed means posterity, natural 
offspring, as the next clause, ‘ he shall prolong 
days,” indicates. The servant of Jehovah will 
have a numerous offspring and long life, lan- 
guage symbolizing great prosperity and hap- 
piness. The Jewish Church is idealized. 

The volumes would have been better with- 
out the “defensive” Introduction accompanying 
them, which is out of place. If the Professor 
be not satisfied with the Jewish views, he 
should try to refute them in an independent 
work. The passage is confessedly difficult, and 
the very different expositions of it contained in 
this Jewish catena, afford little satisfaction. 
None is marked by much ability, not even 
that of Ibn Ezra. They are too controversial, 
and too much directed against Christians. 
In fact the arguments are frequently puerile. 
Thus, Ibn Ezra says that the Christians sup- 
pose the servant to refer to the body of their 
God; and ideas equally absurd are often 
attributed to them. It is true, however, that 
some of the commentators perceived the sub- 
ject of the prophecy to be Israel, and explained 
it accordingly ; not, however, successfully ; 
because they insisted on taking the words too 
literally, and did not regard their poetical 
character. Israel is tdealized; a fact which 
they failed to appreciate or keep in view. 
Hence a number of forced explanations, 

The interest attaching to the catena is 
merely historical. It is a curiosity and little 
else. The intrinsic value of these Rabbinical 
expositions is not great ; but it is well to see 
the best which the Jews have produced in 
relation to the prophecy. It is also desirable 
to have the animosity of Judaism to Chris- 
tianity fully brought forth in connexion with 
the section, and presented to a larger circle of 
readers than that which can avail itself of 
Jewish expositors writing in their familiar 
tongue. Three German commentators, who 
have rendered the passage into their own lan- 
guage, and elucidated it fully, have done more 
to fix its meaning than the fifty or more that 
are here represented ; though the latter be- 
longed to the race of the original author. 
Christian learning has brought out the sense 
of the prophecy for us more than the entire 
catena ; and we cannot but feel, in reading the 
pages of the Jewish commentators, that the 
amount of rubbish is considerable, and the 
range of vision narrow. 

Mr. Neubauer has performed his task well. 
The store house he has collected will be useful 


Had he followed 
his own judgment in a few cases instead of 
Dr. Pusey’s, he might have done better ; for 


The translations are mostly by Mr. Driver, 
He and Mr. Neubauer 
say, “‘it has been the aim of the translators to 
render the various texts as literally as was 
consistent with English idiom, while. at the 
same time reducing in some measure the dif- 


It means not only fuseness and tautology of expression not un- 
“he stumbled,” but, ‘‘ he spoke falsely,” “he | frequently characteristic of the original.” 


This 









purpose is generally carried out, though there 
are slips, such as “ his countenance is turned 
away from him” in LXX. liii. 3. Frankel’s 
conjecture about 15, which is not given very 
accurately, belongs to Kocher and not to him 
(p. 3). TpoonvexOy is abruptly introduced, 
as if it were the Septuagint rendering, whereas 
it is that of Symmachus (‘ he was offered up ”). 
The LXX. have 1x4» (“he was led ”). 

The editor of the texts was fortunate in 
obtaining the assistance of several scholars, so 
that the sheets passed through different hands, 
some of which are mentioned. In this way 
the difficulties he encountered were lessened, 
and greater correctness ensured. But his own 
toil was great; and his visits to various 
libraries throughout Europe were attended 
with many inconveniences. The work should 
be consulted by the inquiring student of 
the Deutero-Isaiah, that Jewish hermeneutics 
may be apprehended both in their strength 
and weakness. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Shamrock and Rose, By E. Ariel Wolfe. 


(Remington.) 

Cleansing Fires. By Mrs. Newton Sears, 
3 vols. (Same publisher.) 

In the Springtime. By Helen Gabrielle. 


(Same publisher.) 
Seed Time and Reaping 
(Samuel Tinsley.) 

From Sunrise to Sunset. (Washbourne.) 

Tue author of ‘Shamrock and Rose’ has 
succeeded in making those plants twine more 
lovingly together than is sometimes the case 
in fiction. The shamrock is an Irish maid- 
servant ; the rose, a sergeant in the Guards, 
Their story is an exceedingly simple one, 
but it runs smoothly, and what it wants in 
maddening interest is made up for in minute- 
ness of detail. The story appropriately 
culminates in a list of the wedding presents 
with which the grateful patrons of the bride 
and bridegroom attest their attachment. It 
is to be regretted that little Arthur should 
perish for purposes of edification; but the 
connexion between consumption and early 
piety seems to have an inexhaustible fascina- 
tion for novelists. 

‘Cleansing Fires’ is another sentimental, 
ungrammatical, but well-intentioned book, in 
which dragging people through the mud is 
proved to be the best way of purifying them. 
Of the grammar it is needless to say 
much. We are introduced in it to elegantly 
“habiliated” ladies, and in a_ country 
place we find “no one more inocuous [ste] 
than the doctor and the parson.” So 
limited a circle of acquaintance is spoken of 
with much contempt by Miss Nesta Mor- 
daunt, a virtuous young actress, who is jilted 
and badly used by one Monroe, who entertains 
a lawless passion for a married woman—Mrs. 
Monica Hazletine. Monica and Nesta ex- 
change confidences just in time, when a fire, 
in which Mr. Hazletine is supposed to be 
burnt, has apparently opened the way for the 
union of the lovers. Hazletine, of course, 
after due torture, which, as a disagreeable 
husband, he has clearly deserved, recovers to 
find his wife in a better mood than when he 
rushed away from the sight of her love-making 
with Monroe. Monica is not singular in this 
amendment of character. All the women 


By Helen Paterson. 
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start with a modest minimum of excellence, 
and are portrayed in the spirit of Pope; 
but all, including the terrible Judith Hargrave, 
turn out preternaturally well. The last young 
lady makes a desperate and successful effort 
to oust her cousin Harry (the hero, who 


marries a “winsome” nonentity, with blue | 
eyes, named Frida) from his father’s affec- | 
tions, and “ weedles” him into making a will 


in her favour. Fortunately, the obnoxious 
instrument is stolen, and not discovered till 
Judith, now a repentant character, declines to 
protit by it. 
obliquity of her aims is the old squire, whose 
vehement cursing has the effect of shortening 
his days. The scene is the only one in the 
book which verges on the sublime, but it is 
unfortunately on the farther side of it. 

‘In the Springtime’ is a melancholy, rather 
pretty, but far from original story. It is 
apparently the work of a beginner in the art 
of fiction, and of a very young and sentimental 
beginner. If so, her first book does her neither 
gr: at credit nor great discredit, and it cannot 
be said that it gives promise of anything like 
future excellence. Helen Gabrielle is rather 
clever at a certain kind of writing—a kind 
admirably suited to the expression of pretty 
and innocent twaddle. For instance, a new 
chapter begins with a verse about roses and 
dewdrops, fears and tears, and then proceeds :— 

“The days are passipg on rapidly, and in four 
days more Helen’s wedding morn will dawn. 
Almost too rapidly, thinks Kate, picturing to her- 
self the hot ylare of the London streets, after the 
cool, fresh country. She is very happy ; she and 
Count Réné have become such friends.” 
Occasionally our author is inclined to be 
ecstatic, and then she cannot express herself 
grammatically. For example :— 

“In all the wide world there was only one 

person who mourned the dead man with a grief 
80 intense that, pray God, none of us will ever be 
able to fathom.” 
Miss Gabrielle does not quote much, but when 
she does, she puzzles us. “ Tenez quel, bel 
homme,” is not precisely in accordance with 
any form of speech with which we are 
acquainted. The morality of the book is not 
high. 

‘Seed Time and Reaping’ is a quiet little 
religious story, suitable for young boys and 
girls of a serious turn of thought. It is not 
a novel, and, indeed, it does not claim to be 
one ; although, at a first comparison between 
this and any other of the volumes on our 
list, it might be difficult to distinguish 
the full flavoured novel from the insipid tale. 
A short acquaintance, however, with Miss 
Paterson’s book is sufficient to show that 
it is certainly not a novel. It is so com- 
pletely without plot or play of character, and 
so crammed, from beginning to end, with 
morbidly active piety, that it is impossible to 
rank it more highly thar§$as a juvenile story. 
The narrative itself is pretty, and it is better 
written than many a more ambitious book. 


There are tolerable descriptive passages in 
‘From Sunrise to Sunset’; the author has an 
eye for the beauties of nature, and has some 
knowledge of the countries in which the scene 
of his story is laid. But the book is a good 
deal defaced by solecisms and slips of style; 
and the characters are mostly of an invertebrate 
and feeble description. Much merit is ob- 
scured by such phrases as “ he felt uncomfort- | 


able by the stranger’s behaviour ”; ‘Leo, what 
tales you do tell!” “ Table d’hédte was just 
commenced, and Mr. Thoruton proposed their 
assisting at it’; and similar vulgarisms. ‘Ihe 
chivalrous youth, Leonard, like others of his 
kind, makes loud personal remarks at the 
opera in the following style: ‘‘ Coll, I declare 
the most ancient demoiselle seems determined 
to embrace her chevalier ; by jingo! her back 


_ hair looks in an uncertain state,—at least, she 


The only real sufferer from the | 





| one was reading a page of Macaulay. 


appears to be holding it on with her hand.” 
He has, however, the grace to be abashed 
when addressed in English by one of the sub- 
jects of his facetiousness. Mr. Leonard con- 


. . a . . . | 
firms himself afterwards in our bad opinion | 


by refusing, with much brutality of manner, 
to release from her engagement an unhappy 
girl who has been pressed into pledging her- 
self to marry him. She afterwards takes 
matters into her own hands by marrying his 
rival, who is, at any rate, more of a gentleman 
than Leonard, though he has the meanness to 
supplant his most intimate friend. From the 
terrible punishment which befalls the hapless 
Florence, and which it is not obscurely hinted 
is a judgment on her for not keeping a sinful 
vow, we obtain a clue to the calibre of the 
author’s perception of right and wrong. In 
fact, the book, though extremely religious, 


conveys a very bad moral, which we are sure | 


she will, on reflection, greatly regret. It is, that 


unrepented treachery and selfishness are some- | 


how palliated by a set-off of misfortune, and 
that pain has a kind of merit of its own, 
which will win great reward in the future. 


The intention of the writer is so good, and | 


some of her qualifications so hopeful, that we 


are constrained to remark that she has not | 


described a single worthy character or virtuous 
action. 





Niccol6 Machiavelli e « suot Temp.  Illus- 
trated, with the aid of Unpublished |)ocu- 
ments, by Pasquale Villari. Vol. I. (Florence, 
Successori Le Mounier.) 

“Many,” writes Prof. Villari, in the Preface 

to his book, ‘can recollect the indignant out- 

cry that was raised, more especially in France, 
against the Provisional Government of Tuscany 
when it inaugurated the revolution of 1859, by 
decreeing a new edition of the writings of the 
Florentine Secretary. In reply to the attacks 
made then upon Italians in general, and Machia- 
velli in particular, the advocates of the propusal 
replied by extolling his genius as a politician 
and his incorruptible integrity. My only 
object,” adds Prof. Villari, ‘‘is to declare that 

I do not profess to be either the apologist or 

the accuser of the Floreutine Secretary. I 

have studied his life, his times, and his 

writings with the desire of knowing him, 
and of representing him as he really was, with 
all his merits and all his faults, all his vices 
and all his virtues.” That appears an easy 
thing to promise, but if a writer is in earnest 
in so promising, aud really intends to keep 
his word, no task will seem more difficult 
than that undertaken by the learned Nea- 
politan historian, who has devoted his whole 
life to the investigation of the annals of 

Florence. Prof. Villari possesses all the 

qualities which characterize great historians ; 

and in reading his F'reface one might suppose 

The 

anxiety for reality is, in fact, as much the 

essential quality of the style of the historian 





of the Florentine Republic as of the illustrious 
writer of the History of England. And he 
reaches realism by long researches, at once 
extensive and minute, by an attentive exami- 
nation of the authorities, a subtle, clear. 
sighted, and calm spirit of criticism. The 
long-continued habit of reading our classical 
historians has imparted to the narrative of the 
biographer of Savonarola and Machiavelli, in 
spite of certain inelegancies, a solid, and it 
may almost be said, a classic charm. At any 
rate there is apparent in this work the hand 
of a great master, who possesses not only 
profound knowledge of his subject, but also 
admirable skill in handling it, and in distin. 
guishing that in it which is essential and im- 
portant from that which is secondary and 
merely curious. 

Still Prof. Villari seems to me dominated by 
an idea just at bottom, but of which he 
appears to exaggerate the influence. Like 
M. Taine, he ascribes to the period in 
which an indiviual lives a preponderating 
| action. The theory is usually sound when the 
men in question are persons of ordinary ability, 
who are devoid of strong originality. and 
therefore are easily swayed by external influ- 
ences, and slavishly follow the tendency of 
their time ; but there is little room for apply- 
ing it in the case of men of genius, extra- 
| ordinary and phenomenal minds such as Dante 
aud Machiavelli. Of course in the case of an 
observer so profound and practical as Machi- 
avelli, plenty of theories are explained by the 
knowledge he had of the real conditions of his 
time, aud certain doctrines of the Florentine 
| Secretary could not be at all understood if we 
| were entirely ignorant of the historical atmo 
sphere in which they were produced. But 
what perpetually torments the biographers of 
Machiavelli is their desire to find out whether, 
in spite of the period in which he lived, the 
| Florentine Secretary was an honest man. In 
| the 523 pages of narrative followed by 224 
pages of document, which this volume con- 
| tains, Prof. Villari has not touched upon that 
| question. He contents himself with relating 
| the life of Machiavelli with the same calm that 
Machiavelli himself displayed when he went 
ou a mission to the Romagna or to Rome, 
and kept the Ten informed of what he saw 
and heard going on about him. On the 
other hand, l’rof. Villari gives us an introduc- 
tion which is, in fact, by itself an important 
treatise upon the aspects of the Italian Re 
naissauce in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. No reader has aright to complain 
of this unexpected but instructive essay. Prof. 
Villari knows this period of our history better 
than any oue else; he is so familiar with it, in 
fact, that he can handle it in a fashion truly 
artistic, put real life into his pictures, and 
bring the past as clearly before us as the 
present. Still one cannot help asking why 
Prof. Villari did not publish this elaborate 
Introduction, which by itself forms a yoodly 
volume, as a separate work, and why he has 
wished to make it serve as a special Introduc 
tion to his Machiavelli when it would have 
done just as well for a book on Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michelangelo, Cellini, or any other of 
the great contemporaries of Machiavelli. I 
mention this drawback because the example 
seems a dangerous one for the young imitators 
of the Master, who think themselves in duty 
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the men of the Renaissance, to inflict upon us 
a disquisition, as extensive as it is superfluous, 
upon the whole Renaissance. We ought to 
be grateful to Prof. Villari for having depicted 
with so much truth, and in a manner so 
brilliant, an epoch which interests us more 
and more every day; but I think his essay 
would have been better liked and more appre- 
ciated if, instead of being used to illustrate the 
career Of Machiavelli, on which, to tell the 
truth, it throws very little light, it had been 
issued separately. Let me, however, give the 
reasons which decided Prof. Villari to adopt 
the course he has pursued :— 

“So little is known about Machiavelli during 
all the years in which he was pursuing his studies 
and forming his character that I have tried to fill 
up this serious gap, in a measure, by a tolerably 
long essay on the period. I have endeavoured to 
examine the manner in which in the fifteenth 
century the, so to speak, Machiavellian spirit 
developed before Machiavelli himself appeared to 
communicate to it the original imprint of his 
political genius, and to formulate it in a scientific 
manner. And after having up to a certain point 
studied Machiavelli before Machiavelli, I have 
approached the man himself.” 

This is more ingenious than true. In his 
Introduction Prof, Villari has occupied himself 
much more with learning than with politics, 
and only a small portion, at any rate, of his 
essay, admirable as it is, can directly help 
to introduce the reader to a knowledge of 
Machiavelli, and, after all, even if it admitted 
that the whole of the Study may be legiti- 
mately regarded as introductory to the book, 
it must be conceded that it is out of all pro- 
portion. 

In the 200 pages that follow, Prof. Villari 
begins to portray the character of the Floren- 
tine Secretary. Unfortunately, he cannot 
furnish us with information that does not 
exist regarding the youth of Machiavelli, but 
he takes care to put before his readers the 
genealogy of his hero’s family, to give an 
account of his master, Marcello Virgilio 
Adriani, and his friend and companion, Biagio 
Buonaccorsi, about his position as Secretary 
of the Ten, and as an envoy. If one were 
bound now to judge of the political ability 
of Machiavelli by the results of his embassies, 
the conclusion would be unfavourable, for none 
of his missions was brilliantly, or even mode- 
rately, successful. But apparently Machiavelli 
was one of those men who from their own faults, 
as well as those of others, draw instruction 
for all the world. Weak in action, but a pro- 
found observer, he must have listened much to 
the promptings of his own mind, and analyzed 
first of all his own impressions. It happened 
to him at times to say one thing, and then to 
reflect and think definitely the contrary. The 
old motto, “ Video meliora proboque: deteriora 
sequor,” could have been applied to him, but 
reversed—“ I act and I write like a scoundrel, 
although I comprehend what is good and 1 
love it.’ It was in this fashion that he 
despised the Duc de Valentinois, after having 
extolled him; and so again, after having 
despised him, he idealized him in the ‘ Prin- 
cipe,’ carried away at once by a great love of 
his country and by a profound forgetfulness 
of what is just. Prof. Villari, notwithstanding, 
still justifies Machiavelli,— 

“At bottom,” says he, when examining the 
deeds of Valentino, “he had created for himself 
an imaginary Valentino, to whom he returned 





later. The type is shown to us in the midst of 
the reflections which are found in the ‘ Discorsi,’ 
and in the ‘ Principe,’ as if to indicate their real 
origin, and testify once again that the author was 
seeking the foundations of his policy not in recur- 
ring to the Supreme Good or stopping at some 
metaphysical abstraction, but only in real life. He 
was obeying a similar impulse when he wrote, at 
a later date, the ‘ Vita di Castruccio Castracaniy,’ 
which, as all the world knows, is not a piece of 
historical writing, but an attempt to extract from 
history his own political ideal. All this explains 
to us how he could praise and blame Valentino so 
strongly. The praise is generally addressed to the 
creature of his imagination ; the blame to the his- 
torical personage. The two, however, do not 
differ so completely that it is impossible to con- 
found them, and this befalls the author himself, 
carried away by the phantasy that rules him with 
most force just at the time when he imagines him- 
self to be reasoning most coldly.” 

This passage shows that Prof. Villari, 
absolutely impartial though he desires to be, 
and although as a narrator he really is so, 
wishes to save his author by admitting, almost 
always, extenuating circumstances. He is very 
far from feeling for him the evident sympathy 
that he showed for Savonarola, but pre-occu- 
pied by his darling principle, that men must 
be explained by their times, he seems to me to 
lay something too much to the account of the 
times in order to lighten the burden of moral 
responsibility that lies upon the shoulders of 
the Florentine Secretary. 

Although this be so, it is matter for con- 
gratulation that Prof. Villari’s book has 
appeared, Whatever be the merits of the 
recent monographs of Signor Nitti of Naples 
and Signor Tommasini of Rome on Machia- 
velli, no biographer certainly will be able 
to describe his position in his period better 
than Prof. Villari, no biographer has examined 
his writings with more care, more consequence, 
and a more cautious or more critical temper. 
The unpublished letters have been used for 
the first time by the learned Professor of the 
Istituto di Studii Superiori, who has turned 
them to the best possible account. 

A. De GUBERNATIS. 








LAW BOOKS, 

The Institutes of Justinian. Translated, with 
Notes, by J. T. Abdy, LL.D. and Bryan 
Walker, M.A. LL.D. (Cambridge, Deighton, 
Bell & Co.) 

THE edition of Justinian’s Institutes, by Mr. 

Thomas Collett Sandars, with translation, notes, 

&c., having been so long in the hands of the public 

and the legal profession, the question at first 

naturally suggests itself, why is a fresh work of 
the same kind published? We look to the Pre- 
face for an explanation, and we find none, except 
that the authors brought out, some time since, an 
edition of the far-famed Commentaries of Gaius, 
and that the present edition of Justinian is pub- 
lished as a companion volume. There is no 
reason, certainly, why Cambridge should not have 
her own special edition of the Institutes, and the 
gentlemen on whom the syndics of the University 
Press have relied were doubtless equal to the task 
imposed upon them. Dr, Abdy and Dr. Walker 
have produced a book which is both elegant and 
useful. The plan adopted by Mr. Sandars, of 
giving the Latin and English in juxtaposition, is 
followed, the only difference being, that the 
present authors place the Eaglish under the Latin, 
instead of exhibiting the two languages side by 
side. Another slight difference of method occurs 
in the annotations, which, in the new work, are 
placed, as usual, at the bottom of the page, while 
in Mr. Sandars’s book they are printed between 
the sections. References to Gaius, to the Digest, 





and to other portions of the Institutes themselves, 
are frequently given, so that, upon the whole, the 
authors go over pretty much the same ground as 
Mr. Sandars ; but, instead of a general historical 
summary in the form of an Introduction, we find 
a number of disquisitions on various points, partly 
historical and partly purely legal, in the Appendix 
at the end. We conceive that these short essays, 
treating of patria potestas, marriage, adoption, 
and the like, will be of much service to the student, 
as presenting, in a compendious form, yet not too 
scantily to be useful, that which would otherwise 
have to be gleaned with labour from a large sur- 
face. The new book is also distinguished by 
another special feature ; an “Analysis of the Insti- 
tutes” is given, in a tabular form, at the beginning. 
This, no doubt, will prove a boon to those who 
may refer to it in order to ascertain the amount of 
their knowledge, but it may be suspected that the 
idle will use it for purposes of “cram.” This, 
however, cannot be helped ; the “ Analysis” is, 
undeniably, a useful addition, and the authors 
deserve credit both for the idea and for the style 
of execution. The English version seems to be 
carefully done, and the writers are to be praised 
for not attempting to translate what is untrans- 
lateable. For instance, where we find, in Mr. San- 
dars’s translation (Lib. 1, Tit. 1, 2), ‘‘ those are 
sut heredes who, at the death of the deceased, were 
under his power,” the present authors, rightly, 
we think, retain the technical word of the original, 
potestas, As a rule, Messrs, Abdy and Walker 
adhere to the sound principle of which this is a 
particular instance. A translator who wishes to 
be really accurate (especially in dealing with a 
highly artificial subject) must often submit to 
leave a foreign term untranslated, and must con- 
tent himself with explaining it in a note. Messrs, 
Abdy and Walker have erred, we think, in 
deviating from this judicious course at page 50, 
where the author of the Institutes explains that 
the word libert may be held to include grandsons, 
while filit must be confined to sons. Indeed, the 
passage “for ‘son’ means one thing and ‘grand- 
son’ another” is no translation at all of “ aliter 
enim filii, aliter nepotes appellantur.” Mr. Sandars 
hits this off more neatly, with “for son and grand- 
son are quite distinct words”; but both versions 
are wrong, for the author is distinguishing Latin, 
not Euglish words, and the true meaning of the 
passage seems to be (briefly expressed), “ filid and 
nepotes are quite distinct words.” Messrs, Abdy 
and Walker’s Index is wretchedly meagre, a serious 
defect in a law-book of some five hundred pages. 


The Public Health Act, 1875, including the Statutes 
and Parts of Statutes incorporated therewith; 
together with the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings Improvement Act, 1875. By Thomas Wil- 
liam Saunders. (Law Times Office.) 


Tuis is a handy edition of two very important 
Acts of Parliawent. Since the passing of the 
Public Health Act, 1848, about a score of acts 
have been passed to extend or alter the laws affect- 
ing the public health ; and as a necessary result of 
all this legislation, this branch of law had, before 
the passing of the Public Health Act of 1875, got 
into a state of confusion, and become difficult to 
understand. The act of 1875 repeals, totally or 
partially, all the previous acts relatiug to the public 
health, and re-enacts all such parts of them as 
experience had shown to be useful. It also effected 
considerable alterations and improvements in 
the previously existing law. With regard to the 
other act contained in the above work, we may 
safely say, using Mr. Saunders’s words, that for 
“ social and sanitary influence it is inferior to none 
that has engaged the attention of the Legislature.” 
The act is, we rejoice to see, already being put in 
force in several parts of London and in some of the 
other large towns. It only applies, however, to 
towns with a population of 25.000 and upwards, 
As many towns and districts not within the act 
contain large numbers of houses unfit for human 
habitation, it is clear that further legislation will 
be required on the subject of artisans’ and labourers’ 


dwellings. 
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The Practice of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
and of the House of Lords on Appeals. By 
Locock Webb, Q.C. (Butterworths.) 


Mr. Wess’s book treats of the practice under the 
Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1875, the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act, 1876, and of the procedure of the 
Supreme Court upon appeals from the several 

from which appeals lie. It treats also of 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Bankruptcy, the 
Court of Chancery of the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster, the Court of the Lord Warden of the Stan- 
naries, and the County Courts, and shows how far 
the respective jurisdictions of these Courts are ex- 
clusive of, and concurrent with, that of the High 
Court of Justice. The work contains all the rules 
and orders framed under the above acts down to 
the beginning of the present year ; also, the Winter 
Assizes Act, 1876, and the Bankers’ Books Evi- 
dence Act, 1876. The reported decisions upon the 
acts and rules are noticed ; and an excellent Index 
adds much to the value of the book. The work 
approaches nearer to completeness than any other 
with which we are acquainted on the Judicature 
Acts, and can hardly fail to be of much use to the 


legal practitioner. 








SCHOOL- BOOKS, 


Lange's New German Method. By Hermann Lange. 
(Clarendon Press.) 
Tue traits called “new” in this method are thus 
defined by the author :—“ First the Facts, and 
then the Theory, the Laws, the Inferences.” The 
first volume (printed in Roman characters) con- 
tains forty conversations, all connected, so as “to 
illustrate one day out of the life of a German 
family at home.” The themes are German, the 
idioms are modern, and the “ variations” that 
follow the conversations seem likely to be useful. 
The second volume consists of a German Grammar. 
Here the main differences in declensions of nouns 
are noticed in twenty paragraphs, and exceptional 
details are classified and set apart in an Appendix. 
For the uses of prepositions the writer gives a neat 
summary of rules taken from Heyse. On the whole, 
the author has obviously studied to make as clear 
as possible the arrangement of his materials, and 


the printer has aided that endeavour. The typo- 
graphy is remarkably clear. 
Outlines of French Literature. By Gustave 


Masson. (Dulau & Co.) 


In seventy-four small pages, not in small type, the 
writer names many “ leading facts” and “ typical 
characters” associated with the history of French 
Literature. For readers who require the aid of a 
rimer, the work is fairly well done; yet how 
ittle is told of that instructive history, so closely 
connected with the interests of culture, politics, 
and religion! If studied without reference to 
these cognate themes, literary history can hardly 
be made superior to bibliography. But in every 
work we must “regard the writer’s aim” This 
résumé will afford aid to students preparing for 
examinations. A chronological table and an 
index of names are appended. 


Le Thédtre Francais du XIX* Sitcle. (Dulau 
& Co.) 


In this series of handy little books it is proposed 
to give select and various specimens of dramatic 
seme by such writers as Bouilly, Scribe, Hugo, 

elavigne, Duveyrier, and Sandeau. To the half- 
dozen plays that we have examined, short and use- 
ful notes on their conversational idioms have been 
appended by the editors, MM. Kastner, Ragon, 
Masson, Tarver, and De Candole. 


Brachet's Elementary French Grammar. Part IL. 
Edited by the Rev. P. H. E. Bretie and G. 
Masson. (Hachette et Cie.) 

In this second part of an elementary grammar the 

special syntax, treating of words, is clear, and the 

forms chiefly requiring notice are made conspicuous. 

But the analysis of sentences is slightly treated, 

and the nomenclature is, in one instance, unhappy. 

In § 224 the term “ propesition” means a sen- 

tence ; but in § 497 and § 504 the same term is 





applied to such phrases as “en pleurant” and 
“poussé par la faim.” Exercises are placed under 
the rules to which they severally relate. A ‘Key 
to the Exercises’ has been prepared by M. Janau, 
and is published separately. 


Hachette’s Series of Modern French Authors. 
(Hachette et Cie.) 

Or this series the sixth volume, edited by M. 
Masson, contains specimens of Alfred de Musset’s 
prose and verse. His name suggests recollections 
of passages that could not well be given in a 
school-book ; but these have been carefully ex- 
cluded. The selection, including proverbes, nove- 
lettes, and poems, fairly represents a style well 
described in the words of Relate Dawns “ Qui 
avait fait les vers pouvait seul faire cette fine 
prose.” The seventh volume of the series con- 
tains Ponsard’s ‘Le Lion Amoureux,’ edited by 
M. de Candole. The play is recommended by 
moderation of tone and fine versification, and the 
notes afford ready translations of idiomatic phrases, 
with some expository references to history. 


Frédégonde et Brunehaut. By N. Lemercier. 
Edited by G. Masson. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 

Lixe other books in the “ Pitt Press Series,” this 

is neatly printed, and the notes are short and ser- 

viceable. Of the tragedy itself the best trait is 
its style, which has been described as “Cornelian,” 


A Book of Ballads on German History. Edited 
by W. Wagner.—Der Staat Friedrichs des 
Grossen. By Gustav Freytag. Edited by W. 
Wagner. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

THESE are recent additions to the handy reprints 
given in the “Pitt Press Series.” In both the 
intention is to combine the studies of literature 
and history. In old times there were complaints 
made of German authors who were too careless of 
their nationality. Now both authors and editors 
avoid that old-fashioned excess of modesty. Dr. 
Buchheim, for example, gives, in one of his school- 
books, advice to the effect that all persons, when 
treating of German affairs, should imitate the 
eulogistic style of Madame de Staél and her friend 
A. von Schlegel. With better taste, Herr 
Wagner's national pride is indicated in his choice 
of ballads. In a proportionately large number 
the interest is military,and once more we are 
reminded of fighting, at Stralsund in 1629, at Bel- 
grade in 1717, at Liitzen in 1813, and at Metz in 
1870. Of reticence about old quarrels the German 
authors of our times know nothing. Too much, 
they think, can never be said of Teutonic successes, 
and of course the story will never aunoy any 
reasonable person.—In the second of these little 
books, the editor gives, with some alterations, a 
fairly written essay on Mr. Carlyle’s hero. The 
notes appended to the essay, like those following 
the ballads, are mostly concise and useful, and 
contain nothing like Dr. Buchheim’s rhodomontade 
on Madame de Staél. 


The French Drama: a Selection of the best Tra- 
gedies and Comedies. By A.Gombert. Re- 
vised by F. E. A. Gase. (Bell & Sons.) 

Or this cheap and convenient series the following 
plays have appeared :—By Corneille, ‘Le Cid,’ 
* Horace,’ and ‘ Cinna’; by Racine, ‘ Esther,’ * Les 
Plaideurs,’ and ‘ Phédre’; by Moliére, ‘ Le Malade 
Imaginaire,’ ‘ Les Femmes Savantes,’ ‘ L’Ecole des 
Femmes,’ ‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules,’ ‘L'Ecole des 
Maris,’ and ‘ Les Fourberies de Scapin’; by Vol- 
taire, ‘ Zaire.’ Each part, containing one play, is 
complete in itself, and an argument in English is 
prefixed to each scene. The foot-notes are short 
and handy, giving especially explanations of 
archaic or unusual forms and constructions. 


Introduction to Shakespearian Study. By F. G. 
Fleay. (Collins, Sons & Co.) 
Tuis book consists of ten chapters, and a supple- 
mentary one, on various Shakspearean matters : 
é.g., on the poet’s life, and works, and works im- 
puted to him, and the actors of his day, and who 
were Shakspeare’s contemporaries, &c., and con- 
tains much information gathered from various 





sources, of which the value would have been 
greater had it not been occasionally intermixed 
with theories whose worth is, to say the least, 
somewhat dubious. Thus the identification of 
Shakspeare with the “Penny Poet” of Kempe’s 
‘Nine Days’ Wonders’ does not strike us as 
brilliant suggestion. “This ‘ballad’” (the ballad 
alluded to by Kempe), says Mr. Fleay, “wag 
entered at Stationers’ Hall, 27th August, 1596.” 
What follows we can scarcely understand : “ I see 
no reason to doubt that it was the earliest attempt 
of Shakespeare in tragedy, made in 1589.” For 
Kempe’s words, ‘‘an upright youth,” he writes 
“an upright man.” In another place the reader 
is warned to “eschew the Teutonic method of 
assigning a fundamental ‘idea’ to each play, sup- 
posed to have been consciously wrought out by 
Shakespeare with careful introspective art.” Does 
Mr. Fleay altogether obey his own warning when 
he asks: “Is it a fancy that Shakespeare meant to 
illustrate one of the deadly sins in each one of the 
tragedies ?” 


A History of Latin Literature. By Leonhard 

Schmitz, LL.D. (Collins, Sons & Co.) 
TuIs manual is clearly and sensibly written, and 
gives in a short space an accurate account of Latin 
literature. The volume will prove serviceable to 
those preparing for the examination for the Indian 
Civil Service. Indeed, it is the only book of the 
kind in English that is available for the purpose. 
Teuffel’s History is too elaborate to be “ crammed,” 
and, besides, Dr. Wagner’s “translation” is 
readily understood only by those who know Ger- 
man. The bibliography is not quite up to the mark. 
The German editions selected are usually well 
chosen, though such a wretched performance as 
Goerenz’s ‘ De Finibus’ should not have been men- 
tioned ; and when the notes are in German, that 
should have been specified. Halm’s Quintilian is 
omitted ; so is Dombart’s ‘ De Civitate Dei” But 
the editors of other countries are not so well 
treated. The edition of Persius by Prof. Coning- 
ton is not noticed, neither is Mr. Reid’s edition of 
the ‘Academica,’ nor Mr. Poste’s Gaius, nor Mr. 
Woodhbam’s edition of Tertullian’s ‘ Apology,’ 
Mr. Mayor’s Juvenal, Mr. Wickham’s Horace, 
vol. i., nor Mr. Merivale’s Sallust. Yet these are 
the best English editions of the writers named. 
Madvig’s Livy is actually not mentioned, nor is 
it stated that a new edition of his ‘ De Finibus’ 
has appeared. Buake’s ‘De Oratore’ is also un- 
noticed. 








HOSPITALS, 


The Cottage Hospital By H. 
(Churchill.) 
Metropolitan Medical Relief. 
Co.) 
Hospital Organization. By Charles West, M.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Any one casually opening Mr. Burdett’s book is 
almost certain to light at once on a full-page illustra- 
tion at the middle of the volume, giving a design 
and elevation for a model cottage hospital ; though 
only for twelve beds, it has a frontage nearly two 
hundred feet in width, and its estimated cost is 
3,0001.,—a remarkable contrast to the first cottage 
hospital, established at Cranleigh about two-and- 
twenty years ago, which was actually a cottage 
transformed into a small hospital for six patients 
at a cost of 50/., and which has been the scene of 
excellent work ever since its foundation. The 
model is a pet design of the author's, and the 
rather undue prominence he gives it calls attention 
to the chief defect of his book—a want of sufficient 
illustrations, as we find the designs for more 
modest buildings not very well chosen or clearly 
drawn, and given without scale, and some waste 
of space by long descriptions of appliances, which 
would have been much better understood with the 
aid of simple sketches. While we thus point out 
one direction in which some improvement might 
be usefully made, we can cordially recommend the 
book to all who are interested in the movement 
for the establishment of cottage hospitals, and 
especially to any persons who may be about to 


C. Burdett. 
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found a new one: it will be found to contain 
much information on all needful points—the pro- 
bable first cost and that of maintenance, rules 
relative to the medical staff, construction, and 
sanitary arrangements, furniture and fittings, the 
nursing system, ladies’ committees: on all these 
matters the writer has good advice to give—advice 
which is specially valuable, because he has care- 
fully studied the causes of success when there has 
been success, and failure when there has been 
failure in existing hospitals ; the latter, we are glad 
to find, being quite the exception. There are now 
above 150 cottage hospitals in existence, and par- 
ticulars of most of these are given by Mr. Burdett. 
So far as can be judged, they are generally managed 
with great economy, and compare favourably in 
this way with larger hospitals ; but the comparison 
is necessarily uncertain, owing to the absence, in 
the majority of cases, of information as to the 
average number of beds in occupation. 

A paper read by Sir Charles Trevelyan at 
the Society of Arts is published by Messrs. 
Spottiswoode, together with papers by other 
writers on the same subject, some of which 
ive statistics as to the work of out - patient 
, saavemecre of hospitals and of provident dis- 
pensaries, The object of the paper may be said 
to be, very concisely epitomized, in the resolution 
moved by Sir W. Gull at the same meeting, “that 
while, on the one hand, the out-patient department 
should be regulated so as to secure the prompt 
treatment of cases requiring the special resources 
of a hospital, on the other, free dispensaries should 
be converted into provident dispensaries, and new 
provident dispensaries should be established.” Of 
the so-called provident dispensaries which at 
_— exist in London and its neighbourhood, it 
oes not appear that any are either managed by 
the persons benefited thereby or entirely supported 
by them, and until this is the case it would seem 
hopeless to expect that any very great measure of 
success will be attained. It may be taken for 
granted that such dispensaries will not be estab- 
lished until the classes which are their natural 
supporters have the need forced upon them by 
finding a curtailment in their freedom of access to 
hospitals ; the existing benefit-clubs, reckoning on 
the free out-patient departments, as a rule make 
no provision for medical attendance for their 
members, but expect them to get not only advice 
from the hospital doctor, but also his signature for 
their club-certificates. Reform, then, must come 
from the hospitals, and no doubt would come very 
quickly if their medical officers would agree to 
insist upon strict limits being placed to the unpaid 
service which they are required to perform. These 
are the words of a writer of an article in the 
Medico - Chirurgical Review, published as an 
appendix to Sir Charles Trevelyan’s paper ; and 
there can be no doubt that they go to the root 
of the whole matter, and that, though public 
meetings at which resolutions are passed such as 
the one we have quoted may direct attention to 
existing abuses, no important change will be made 
until a general agreement among the doctors is 
manifest, and until action follows upon such 
agreement. 

Dr. West is the founder of the Children’s Hospital 
in Ormond Street, to which he has not only been 
physician, but has taken an active part in its 
general management for a period of more than 
twenty-five years, and may therefore claim to 
speak with some authority on all matters of 
hospital organization. His book may be studied 
With advantage by all interested in the subject ; 
and among its lessons not the least important is 
that which teaches that the management of a 
hospital is a matter of extreme difficulty, for 
which no amount of experience suffices to frame 
tules to meet all complications. By far the larger 
portion is occupied by the consideration of ques- 
tions relating to the nursing, and among these 
questions those most fully treated are the follow- 
ing :—Shall we have Sisters or lay nurses in 
hospitals? Shall Sisterhoods govern hospitals ? 
Indeed these two questions are made so pro- 
Minent, and Dr. West’s views on them are so 








decided, that it is probably not too much to say 
that the publication of the book seems to have 
been prompted mainly by his desire to give them 
expression. Dr. West pronounces decidedly in 
favour of the employment of lay nurses and the 
exclusion of Sisterhoods from the government of 
hospitals, and is tolerably clearly of opinion that 
the two questions are in reulity one and the same, 
inasmuch as we find him saying that the first of 
them amounts in practice to little less than this— 
Shall the committee of a hospital retain the control 
of its internal working in their own hands, or 
shall they abdicate their authority, and intrust it 
to the self-devotion of ladies who, working without 
pay, are presumed to bring to the discharge of 
their duties higher motives and a greater con- 
scientiousness than can be expected from those 
who fulfil their office as a means of living? In- 
dependently, however, of this danger of usurpation 
of authority, he prefers the lay nurse, and is of 
opinion that the truest sympathy and the most 
practised skill in nursing the sick poor will be 
found amongst the poor themselves, rather than 
among the members of a religious community who 
regard the work of charity but as a means towards 
sanctification. We must be content with stating 
the conclusions of the author on these points, and 
must refer to the book itself for their discussion, 
which, on the whole, is, we think, very fair, 
though perhaps he is somewhat unduly hard on 
Sisterhoods in the matter of economy ; and it is 
possible that with some, paradoxical as it may 
seem, his arguments might carry greater weight 
were it somewhat less evident that they were 
coloured so distinctly by his own personal 
experience. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Morca’s account of Mrs. Barbauld and 
her Contemporaries: Sketches of some Eminent 
Literary and Scientific Englishwomen (Longmans 
& Oo.) is in its way a very pleasant little book. 
It is slight and sketchy, but it recalla the names 
of many distinguished Englishwomen. It is in 
prose almost what Leigh Hunt's ‘ Blue-Stocking 
Revels’ was in poetry. Mrs. Barbauld herself 
only occupies about a fourth of the volume, and 
the rest is given up to outlines of the lives of the 
sisterhood. Hannah More visits her poor people, 
Miss Edgeworth writes her Irish stories, Miss 
Berry holds her salon, Mrs. Piozzi makes tea for 
Dr. Johnson, and Fanny Burney waits on old 
Queen Charlotte. There is nothing new in 
this or in the other sketches of literary ladies ; 
but all is in good taste, and written in an appre- 
ciative spirit. 

Lorp ALBEMARLE’s amusing book, Fifty Years 
of My Life (Macmillan & Co.), has been improved 
by condensation. The omissions made in order to 
bring it within the compass of a single volume have 
lightened the work, and some letters which have 
been added increase its value. Que or two slight 
misprints ought to have been corrected. The 
engagementat Bunker’s Hill was not fought in 1773. 

Tue Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archeological Society for 1876 is the first 
literary effort of the newly-formed antiquarian 
association it represents. The volume contains an 
article ‘On the Prehistoric Interments of the Dis- 
trict,’ by Prof. Rolleston, and a kindred paper ‘Oa 
the Anthropology of Gloucestershire,’ by Dr. J. 
Beddoe, F.R.S. ‘On Aid against the Turks in 
1544,’ by the Rev. E. A. Fuller, is an account of a 
subsidy that was demanded on the occasion of a 
coalition between Sultan Solyman and Francis 
the First against the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
an alliance that was a scandalum magnatum 
in Christendom, and impelled so true a be- 
liever as Henry the Eighth to a foreign policy 
that party differences have prevented our imi- 
tating at the present time. The whole amount 
contributed by Gloucestershire and Bristol was 
591. 4s, 64d, a sum seemingly small, but which 
the writer of the paper computes was equal to 
about 7,0001. now, increase of population and 
prices being taken into account. Mr. Fuller 





observes that Clifton is named to have sent nothing. 
This is not surprising, when the fewness of its 
inhabitants at that period is considered. In 1543 
the parish register states there were no marriages 
throughout that year, the baptisms being four, 
and only one burial. The paper ‘On Berkeley 
Castle,’ by Mr. G. T. Clark, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our scanty literature on baronial architec- 
ture. It is supplemented by transcripts from 
original royal charters, and by an article on the 
ancient inscriptions in the chapel of the castle, by 
Mr. J. H.Cooke. Other papers are ‘On the Crypt 
of Gloucester Cathedral,’ by Mr. F. S. Waller; 
‘On the Roman Wall of Gloucester,’ by Mr. John 
Bellows ; ‘On the Priory and Church of Deer- 
hurst, by the Rev. G. Butterworth, in which it is 
argued that the whole of the Saxon work belongs 
to Odda, Earl of Devon, av. 1056. ‘On the 
Manor of English Bicknor,’ by Sir John Maclean ; 
‘On the Archives of the City of Gloucester,’ by 
Mr. K. H. Fryer; ‘On Churchdown in the Twelf 
Century,’ by Rev. F. Smith, LL.D.; and ‘On 
the Recent Destruction of a Gloucestershire 
Menhir,’ by Mr. G. F. Playne. If the succeeding 
volumes of the Transactions maintain the interest 
of the present, the Gloucestershire Society will 
not ran on its course in vain, nor spend its 
strength for nought. 

WE have just received the first two fasciculi of 
the Annals of the National Library of Rio de 
Janeiro, published under the direction of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin Ramiz Galvao, the librarian of the 
establishment. They contain biographies, notes 
on Portuguese travellers extracted from MSS. and 
descriptions of MS. maps relating to South 
America, both in the same library. Of great im- 
portance are the papers on Brazilian bibliography, 
where we see books described which are only to 
be found in the Rio Library. We may mention 
that this library possesses one of the rare copies 
on vellum of the Latin Bible, printed at Mayence 
in 1462. 

Wks have on our table A Plain Outline of Law, 
by H. Harper Geach (Hardwicke & Bogue),— 
Horse Warranty, by F. H. Lascelles, LL.B. 
(Reeves & Turner),—Julius Cesar, by S. Neil 
(Collins),—Lectures on the Elements of Applied 
Mechanics, by M. W. Crofton (Hodgson),— The 
Spartan and Theban Supremacies, by U. Savukey, 
M.A. (Longmans),—Steer’s Grammar of British 
History (Philip & Son),— Essays on Mental Cul- 
ture, by G. T. Wood (Dulau),—The Commercial 
Principles applicable to Contracts for the Hire of 
Land, by the Duke of Argyll, K.T, (Cassel'),— 
Design and Work, Vol. IL. (Purkess),— Words of 
Warning, by S. C. Hall (Hamilton, Adams & Co.), 
—An Invalid’s Day, by the author of ‘Sunshine 
in Sickness’ (Mozley & Smith),— Asem, the Man- 
hater, by Oliver Goldsmith (Gnffith & Farran),— 
The Scripture Club, by the author of “The Barton 
Experiment’ (Routledge),— Dick and I (Hamilton, 
Adams & Co.),— Undecetved, by the author of ‘A 
Voice from the Sea’ (Allinghbam),—Tennyson for 
the Young and for Recitation (Kiuy),—Pet 
Moments, by R. A. Douglas Lithgow (Provos:),— 
Poems, by J. B. Cranch (Provost),— Prayers, with 
a Discourse on Prayer, by G. Dawson, M.A, 
(King),—The Conversation of a Soul with God, 
by H. MacCormac, M.D. (Trubner),—The Revela- 
tion of God, by Kuklos (Harris),—Spiritual Science, 
by Kuklos (Harris),—and Biblical Theology, by 
Kuklos (Harris). Among New Editions we have 
English Grammar (Daldy, Isbister & Co.),— 
Scepticism and Social Justice, by T. B. Bastard 
(Wiltiams & Norgate),—South Africa, Past and 
Present, by J. Nobie (Longmans),— Cook's Tourist 
Handbook for Holland, Belgium, and the Rhine 
(Cook),—Scenes of Travel in Norwiy, by J. C. 
Poythian (Cassell),— Number Thirteen, by E. 8. 
Phelps (Goubaud),— Lady Si/verdale’s Sweetheart, 
by W. Black (Low),—Tules for Young Men and 
Women, 6 vols. (Parker),—Laber Precum Publi- 
carum, by A. G. Bright and P. G. Medd, A.M. 
(Rivingtons),—Outlines of Biblical Psychology, 
by J. T. Beck, D.D. (Edinburgh, Clark),—an 
Wowra™hood, by J. Shillito (King). 
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Hill’s (C.) Continental Sunday Labour, cr. 8vo. 1/6 cl. 
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Lorme’s (M»rquis of) Tbe Book of Psaims Literally Rendered 
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Neale’s (kev. J. M.) Sermons on Passages from Prophets, 
Vol. 2, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Randle’s | M.) Substitution, a Treatise on the Atonemert, 5/ 
Richardson's (Rev. J.) Thoughts about Salvation, 1smo. 1/6 cl. 
Roper’s (Kev. K.) Christian Assurance, cr. svo, 3/6 cl. 
Sharpe’s (S.) Book of Isaiah arranged Chronovogicaliy, 2/6 cl. 
Vaughan’s (Kev. J.) Fifth Series of Fifty Sermons, 5/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Campanella’s (J. M.) Life in the Cloister, in the Papal Court, 
and in Exile, 8vo. 10/6 cl 
Cavour (Count), Life of, by C. de Mazade, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Collins (Mortimer), His Letters and Friendships, edited by F. 
Collins, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Hoffman's (W.) Camp, Court, and Siege, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Pearson’s (E. M.) and M‘Laughiia’s (L. E.) Service in Servia 
under the Red Cross, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Geography. 
Appleton’s European Guide-Book, 1877, 8vo. 24/ roan tuck. 
Brown's (R.! Countries of the World, Vol. 1, 4to. 7/6 cl. 
Croal’s (T. A.) Book about Travelling, Past and Present, 5/ cl. 
North Devon Handbook, edited by Kev. G. Tugwell, 5/ cl. 
Science. 
André’s (G. G.) Descriptive Treatise on Mining Machinery, 
&c., Vol. 1, 4to. 36/ cl. 
Cole's (N ) Royal Parks and Gardens of London, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
De Crespigny’s («. C.) New London Flora, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Heath's (¥. G ) Fern World, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Merriman’s (M.) tlements of the Method of Least Squares, 
cr. 8vo. 7/0 cl. 
Metcalfe s (R ) Savitas Sanitatum et Omnia Sanitas, Vol 1, 7/6 
Potter's (T.) Voncrete, its Use in Building, &c., cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Practitioner, Vol. 18, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Burrage’s (E. H.) Gerard Mastyn, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Cochrane's (R.) ‘Treasury of British Eloquence, roy. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Day of Rest, Vol. Jauuary to June, 1877, folio, 5/ cl 
Fatal Days, Notes by an Amateur on France, Europe, and the 
16th of May, by De Ja Franche-Comté cr. 8yvo. 2/6 swd. 
Garrett's (E.) Doicg and Ureaming, 12mo 2)/ cl. 
Good Things, January to June, 1877, 4to. 5/ cl. 
Hamiltwn’s (J.) Animal Futurity, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Harry Sinclair, or a Lesson for Life, 12mo. 1/s cl. 
Indian List, Civil and Military, Ju'y, 1877, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Kindness to Aniwals, illus. by Stories and Anecdutes, 1/6 cl. 
Lee’s (H.) In the Silver Age, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Marley Castle, a Novel, edited by Sir G. Wolseley, 2 vols. 21/ 
Mother Goose's Fairy Tales, 4to. 5/ cl. 
Mother Goose’s Jing!es, 4to. 2/6 cl 
Richardson's R ) toys uf Willoughby School, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Stabies (W. G.) Friends in Fur, cr. 8vo. 3/6 el. 
Tales of the Coast Guard, and other Stories, 12mo. 1/6 bds. 
Trollope’s (A ) Tne Prime Minister, 12mo. 2/6 bds. (Select 
Library of Fiction.) 
er's (S.) Garden of Women, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Won! by Author of * Jenny of the Prince’s,’ 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
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‘PICA PRO TRIBUS COMMEMORACIONIBUS.’ 
Hampstead, July 21, 1877. 

Srxce I sent you last week my hurried le‘ter, 
written almost imediately after the discovery 
of Gascoigue’s ‘ Pica Pro Tribus Commemoracion- 
ibus,” I have had a most favourable opportunity 
(through the obliging courtesy of Mr. Bullen, 
Keeper of the Printed Books in the British 
Museum) ot examining more thoroughly and 
systematically the unique fragments of Caxton’s 
edition. I have completely succeeded, I am happy 
to say, after a collation of two or three hours’ 
work, in identifying every one of the eight leaves, 
and numbering them in their proper order. Hence- 
forth, should any more fragments turn up, it will 
be a comparatively easy task to settle whether 
they belong to Guascoigne’s work of three “ Pyes,” 
or whether they form part of an edition of the 
‘Pye of Two Commemoracions,’ mentioned in 
Caxton’s broadside. It may not be unacceptable 
to your readers if I give here a brief enumeration 
’ of the fragments, and their corresponding folio in 
Gascoigne’s MS., so that any liturgical scholar 
may, at a glance, collate them without the trouble 
which I have experienced in identifying them. 
Fragment 1 = f. 44 b >) 
45 
48 b 


— b \ of Gascoigne’s MS. 
64 
67 b | 
68 J 
Of course, it will readily be understood that I 
am now alluding to the future order of the frag- 


- 
Da oS bo 


Hn wi we 


f. 
f, 
f, 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 





ments, not as they are now bound, for formerly it 
would have been utterly impossible to arrange 
them after avy other fashion than that in which 
Mr. Blades found them. I cannot discover that 
this “ Pica” was ever printed again, and, indeed, 
Caxton, in his ‘ Defensorium Directorii Sacerdotum,’ 
gives us the valuable information that no more 
* pyes of three but only of two commemoracions ” 
would from that time forward be used. I have 
found four editions of the ‘ Directorium Sacer- 
dotum’ in the library of the British Museum 
besides those of Caxton, viz. (1), by G. Leeu, 
Antwerp, 1488; (2), by Wynkyn de Worde, 
Westminster, 1495 ; (3), by R. Pynson, London, 
1497; and (4), by Pynson, London, 1501. Those 
printed by Caxton and De Worde are the work 
of Clement Maydeston, but those by Pynson are 
drawn up by G. Clerke, of Cambridge, with a 
Preface by Maydeston. 

To turn to another subject, my best thanks are 
due to Dr. Grosart for pointing out my blunder in 
attributing the ‘Passionate Pilgrim’ to Shakspeare, 
instead of to R. Barnfield. It arose from my use of 
Mr. Payne Collier’s edition of Shakspeare in one 
volume as being the most handy for verifying my 
comparisons with the ‘Game of the Chesse.’ It only 
proves, what I had before suspected, that others 
besides Shakspeare had drawn from Caxton, as I 
find that Richard Edwards founded his ‘Damon 
and Pythias’ on the story as told in the ‘Game of 
the Chesse,’ where it is marked with an index 
hand in the margin. Epwarp Scort. 








UNNOTED VARIATIONS IN THE TEXT OF 
COLERIDGE. 

THE edition of Coleridge’s poems and dramas 
published in the present year by Mr. Pickering, 
not only sustains the character of the Aldine 
Press, from which it proceeds, bat forms a not 
unworthy monument to the genius of the poet 
himself, The editor, whose name is not given, 
has discharged his duty with uncommon diligence, 
acuteness, and success, and it is not too much to 
say that a more satisfactory edition of the works 
of any modern poet has not appeared. The diffi- 
culties were not so great as must always attend 
the labours of a conscientious editor of Shelley, 
but it is, perhaps, only in the larger edition of that 
poet by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, and in the more 
elaborate and elegant édition de luxe now being 
published by Mr. Buxton Forman, that we can 
find anything to equal the painstaking research 
and fulness of illustration of Mr. Pickerinug’s 
Coleridge. With perfect confidence may the 
editor state, as he has done in the interesting and 
ample Memoir of the poet prefixed to the first 
volume, that “the greatest desideratum of all—an 
edition of Coleridge’s poetical works with some 
fair approximation to completeness and correctness 
—is, itis to be hoped, now partially, though very 
tardily supplied in the present volumes.” (‘Memoir 
of Coleridge,’ p. cxiii.) 

The edition consists of four volumes, the first 
two containing the Poems, the third and fourth 
the Dramas and Translations. The great feature 
of the former division is the collation of various 
readings. Cveleridge was not only one of the 


most melodious of versifiers, but was remarkable | 


also as being capricious and fickle to an extreme 
in his selection or rejection of words. There are 
not many pages, particularly in the second volume 
of the present edition, that do not contain numerous 
examples of this fastidiousness. The fuvot-notes 
are crowded with them; and yet, after this abun- 
dant harvest, a svlitary gleaner can fill a measure 
of no ordinary size with the unheeded grains. An 
edition, all but complete, like this of Culeridge, is 
sure to be reprinted within a short period, and it 
is to supply materials for bringing that reprint 
nearer to completeness that the following hitherto 
unnoted readings are collected. They are prin- 
cipally to be found in ‘The Poetical Register,’ that 
store-house from which the curious criticism on 
‘Victor and Cazire’ was recently extracted. The 
eight volumes of ‘The Poetical Register’ (1801- 





1811) contain altogether fourteen poems of Cole- | 
ridge, five of them being among his most cele- ' 





brated writings. Ten are subscribed with what 
he calls, in the poem entitled ‘A Character,’ his 
“Punic Greek” signature, EZTHZE (S. T. C), 
One has “5S, T. Coleridge, Esq.,” at the end, and 
the three remainder have his name at the begin. 
ning. The last of these, ‘Frost at Midnight, 
“enlarged and corrected,” is inserted in ‘The 
Poetical Register,’ “by the kind permission of Mr, 
Coleridge,” a permission also extended to ‘ Fears 
in Solitude’ and ‘France: an Ode.’ In the follow- 
ing quotations, Mr. Pickering’s edition will be 
referred to as P., 1877, with the volume and page, 
‘The Poetical Register’ will be represented by the 
letters P. R., the date, volume, and page. Should 
Derwent and Sara Coleridge’s edition of 1870; 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s popular edition, Moxon 
(N.D.); Galignani’s Paris edition, 1829; or that in 
the Chandos or Lansdowne Poets be mentioned, 
each will be quoted under its special name. 

The two poems called ‘Complaint’ and‘ Re- 
proof, in Derwent and Sara Coleridye’s edition, 
p. 308, appear, the first without any title, and the 
second as ‘Reply to the Above,’ in Pickering, 
1877, vol. ii, pp. 172, 173. They are called 
‘Epigrams’ and ‘Reply to the Above’ in 
‘The Poetical Register, vol. ii, p. 246. The editor 
of Pickering’s edition says these poems “ were re- 
printed in ‘ The Friend,’ December 28:h, 1809.” 
They had, however, been reprinted six years 
earlier, in ‘The Poetical Register.’ The difference 
of reading is slight, but may be noted :— 


“Tf any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains.” 
P. 1877, vol. ii, p. 172. 
‘Tf any man obtain that, which he merits, 
Or any merits that which he obtains ” 
P. R., 1802, vol. ii, p. 246, 
The definition of an Epigram— 


“ What is an Epigram? A dwarfish whole, 
Its body brevity, aad wit its soul ”"— 


is not given in any of the modern editions except 
P., 1877, vol. ii., p. 171, when it is quoted from 
‘The Morning Post,’ September 231d, 1802. In ‘The 
Poetical Register’ for 1802, p. 253, it appears over 
the usual Greek signature. In another periodical 
of the same year, ‘Flowers of Literature,’ 1803, 
p. 308, it is given as a motto for a number of epi- 
grams, and signed, “Anon.” ‘Chamouny, the 
Hour before Sunrise: a Hymn,’ in ‘The Poetical 
Register,’ 1802, p. 308, appears as ‘ Hymn before 
Suurise, in the Vale of Chawouni,’ in Pickering, 
1877, vol. ii, p 194. In the latter the readings 
of 1802 and 1809 are given in the foot notes, but 
the following variations have escaped notice :— 
“It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine.” 
P. 1877, vol. ii. p. 196. 
“It seems thy own calm home, thy crystal shrine.” 
P R., 1802, p. 309. 
‘Till thou, still present to the bodily sense.” 
P., 1377, vol. ii. p. 196. 
“ Till thou, still present to my bodily ey-.” 
P. R, 1802, p. 309. 
“ Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest?” 
P., 1977, vol. ii p. 198. 
“ Here shall the billows stiffen, and have rest?” 
P. R, 1802, p. 310. 
‘God! Sing ye meadows-streams with gladsome vuice! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and seul-like sounds!” 
P., 1877, vol. i, p. 198. 
“* God, sing the meadow-streams with gladsome voice, 
And pine-groves with t/cir soft, and soul-like sound.” 
P. R., 18v2, p. 310. 
In the ‘ Poetical Register,’ the termination of this 
sublime poem presents many unuoted differences 
to that in Pickering’s edition of 1877. The lines 
or words printed in italics in the following extract 
do not appear either in the text or notes of that 
edition :— 
** And thou, O silent Form, alone and bare, 
Whom, as I lift again my head, bowed low 
In adoration. I ayuin behold, 
And tu thy summit upward from thy base 
Sweep s/owly with dim eyes suffused by tears. 
Awake, thou mountuin form ! rise like a cluud ! 
Rise, like a cloud of incense, from the earth ! 
Thou kin.ly spirit, thron’d among the bills, 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heav’n— 
Great nierarch, tell thou the silent sky, 
And tell the stars and tell the rising sun, 
Earth with her thousand voices calls on God.” 
P. R., 1803, p. 310. 


‘Inscription fora Fountain on a Heath,’ Picker- 
ing, vol. ii. p. 203, is called ‘Inscripuon on a 
Jutting Stone over a Spring,’ in ‘Tne Poetical 
Register’ for 1803, p. 338. The following uunoted 
variations occur :— 
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“Long may the Spring.”—P., 1877. vol. ii. p. 203. 

« Still may this spring.”—P. R., 1802, p. 338 

«Send up cold waters.”—P., 1877, vol. ii p. 204. 

« Send up cold — ry p. 338. 

“Which at the bottom, like a Fairy's page.” 

— P., vol. ii. p. 204. 

“ ¢ at the bottom, like a fairy’s page.” 

oa P. R , 1802, p. 338. 
“Here twilight is and coolness.”—P , 1877, vol. ii. p 204. 
“ Here coolness dwell and twilight.’—P. R., 1802, p. 333. 

** Here too shalt thou refresh 

Thy Spirit, listening to some gentle sound.” 

P., 1877, vol. ii. p. 204. 
** Here too may’st thou renew 
spirits, listening to these gentle soun/s.” 

=e P. R., 1802, p. 388. 

In the poem called ‘The Picture; or, the 
Lover’s Resolution,’ the ten lines, commencing 

“ Here Wisdom might resort, and here Remorse,” 
Pickering, vol. ii. p. 105, are not given in ‘The 
Poetical Register.’ In the passage immediately 
following, the variations in italics occur :— 

“No myrtle walks are here! These are no groves 

For Love to dwell in ; the low stumps would gore 

His cainty feet ; the briar and the thorn 

Make his p!umes haggard ; til/, sike wounded bird, 

Easily caught, the dusky Dryades, 

With prickles sharper than his darts, would mock 

His iittle Godship, making him per force, 

Creep thro’ a thorn bush on yon hedgehog's back.” 

P. R., 1802, p. 354. 
In the subsequent portion of the poems, the 
following variations have not been noted :— 

‘The breeze that visits me.”—P., 1877, vol. ii. p. 107. 

“Ths breeze that visits me "—P. R , 1802, p. 355. 

“ Who erewhile 
Had from her countenance turn’d, or look'd by stealth.” 
P., 1877, vol. ii. p. 107. 
“* He, meanwhile, 

Who from her countenance turn’d,” &c. 

P. R., 1802, p. 356. 

“The sportive tyrant with her left hand plucks 

The heads of tail flowers that behind her grow.” 

P., 1877, vol. ii. p. 108. 

“ She, sportive tyrant |!’ &c.—P. R., 1802, p. 356. 

“ In mad love-yearning by the vacant brook.” 

P., 1877, vol. ii. p. 108. 

In mad love-gazing on the vacant bruok ” 

. R., 1802, p. 856. 

“Lead me to deeper shades and lonelier glooms.” 

P , 1877, vol ii. p. 109. 

“Lead me to deeper shades, to lonelier glooms.” 

P. R., 1802, p. 357. 

“Isle of the river, whose disparted waves.” 

P., 1877, vol. ii. p. 109, 

“Isle of the river, whose disparted waters ” 

P. R, 1802, p. 357. 

The lines ‘ On a late Connubial Rupture in High 
Life” in Pickering, 1877, vol. i. p. 187, are taken 
from “‘‘ The Monthly Magazine,’ September, 1796.” 
In ‘The Poetical Register, 1806-7, p. 365, they 
are signed, “S. T. Coleridge, 1796,” without any 
reference. In ‘ Fears in Solitude,’ the variations 
are very slight, but the correct reading, “ No 
speculation on contingency,” erroneously printed 
“or contingency” in all the modern editions 
except Pickering’s, is given in ‘The Poetical 
Register ’:— 

“The minstrelsy that Solitude loves best.” 

P , 1877, vol. ii. p. 13. 

“ The minstrelsy which Solitude loves best.” 

P. R., 1808, p. 227. 

“Tt [is indeed a melancholy thing, 

And) weighs upon the heart.”—P., 1877, vol. ii. p. 13. 

(Printed without the bracket in ‘P. R.,’ 1808, 
p. 228 ) . 

“Who laugh away all virtue.”—P., 1877, vol. ii. p. 17. 

“That laugh away all virtue.”—P. R., 1808, p. 231. 

In ‘France: an Ode,’ the text and notes of 
Pickerivy’s edition, 1877, give the numerous 
changes that have been made in this fine poem, 
The following slight variations have been over- 
looked :— 

“A dance more wild than e’er was maniac’s dream.” 

P., 1877, vol. ii. p. 5. 

“‘A dance more wild than ever maniac’s dream.” 


P. R., 1808, p. 338. 
The celebrated line, 


“ Her arm made mockery of the warrior’s ramp,” 
Which, in all the modern editious except Picker- 
ing, 1877, vol. ii. p. 6, has been corrupted to 
“tramp,” is given correctly in ‘The Poetical 
Register,’ 1808, p. 333. The editor mentions that, 
in ‘The Spirit of the Public Journals’ for 1798, 
the word “camp ” is substituted. 


“ And ye that, fleeing, spot your mountain snows 
With bleeding wounds.”"—P., 1877, vol. ii. p. 6. 
“And ye, that fleeing spot the muuntain snows ” 
2 P. R., 1808, p. 384. 
;, And there I felt thee.”—P., 1877, vol. ii. p. 8 
And then I felt thee.”—P. R., 1808, p 335. 


To ‘Frost at Midnight, which is published in 
‘The Poetical Register, for 1808, p. 530, the fol- 









lowing note is appended :—“ This poem, which 
was first published with ‘ Fears in Solitude’ and 
‘France ; an Ode,’ has been since enlarged and cor- 
rected, and, with the other poems, is now inserted 
in ‘The Poetical Register,’ by the kind permission 
of Mr. Coleridge.” In ‘Frost at Midnight,’ the 
eight or nine lines that follow 
“* Making it a companionable form,” 

P., 1877, vol. ii. p. 9, are given with considerable 
variations in the note from the edition of 1798. 
The reading in ‘ The Poetical Register’ is totally 
distinct from both, and has not been noted :— 

“‘With which I can hold commune ; haply hence, 

That still the living spirtt in our frame, 
Which loves not to behold a tifeless thing, 
Transfuses into ali thyngs its own Will, 

And its own pleasures ; sometimes with deep faith, 
And sometimes with a wilfw’ playfulness, 
That steating pardon from our common sense 
Smiles, as self-scornful, to disarm the scorn 
For the-e wild rel ques of our childi-h Thought, 
That flit about, oft go, and oft return 

Not wninvitet. Ah, there ws a time 

When oft, amused by no such svbdtle toys 

Of the self-watching Mind, a child at school, 
With,” ac. P. B., 1808, p. 531. 

In ‘ The Poetical Register’ the poem ends, as in 
all the modern editions but that of Pickering, 
1877, vol. ii. p. 12, with the line, 

“ Quietly shining to the quiet moon.” 

In Pickering six lines are added in brackets. 
These, with some differences of punctuation and 
an occasional misprint, are all the unrecorded 
variations that I have noticed in the text of 
Coleridge, as given in ‘The Poetical Reyister.’ 
One more may be added from Crosby’s ‘ Monthly 
Literary Recreations,’ 1807, vol. i. p. 9. In the 
musical lines ‘Imitated from Ossian,’ 

“The stream with languid murmur creeps,” 
omitted by some of the modern editors, the fourth 
stanza in Derwent and Sara Coleridye’s edition, 
1870, p. 23, and Pickering, 1877, vol. i. p. 117, 
reads 

““With eager gaze and wetted cheek.” 

In ‘Monthly Literary Recreations’ as quoted, 

it is 
“ With eager step, and wetted cheek,” 
while, in the second stanza, 
“The honours of my vernal day” 
is misprinted “The hours.” 
D. F. MacCarrny. 








THE OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS. 
Trieste, June 27, 1877. 

Durine my late visit to Cairo, that literary 
Arab city par excellence appeared to me the 
best place for investigating the origin of the 
mysterious alphabet which you were kind enough 
to print in your issue of April 7, 1877. “ EI- 
Mushajjar” (the branchy) seems every day to 
gain importance. Prof. J. Rbys (‘ Lectures,’ &., 
London, Triibner, 1877), treating of the Welsh 
inscriptions which date from the second century, 
shows how the “‘Ogmic” alphabet, claimed for 
their country by certain Irish antiquaries, passed 
from Wales to the West ; and opines that if it be 
the invention of the Kelts, the gift must have 
been due to the ancestors of the Welsh. He 
believes, moreover, that the “Ogham” used before 
the introduction of the Runes was borrowed by 
the Kimri from their Teutonic neighbours, and, 
finally, that it was based on Phoenician, a conclu- 
sion formed apparently, for I know only the 
reviews of his book, without his having read the 
letter which you published. 

My letter to the Archeografo Triestino, of 
which a copy is herewith forwarded, gives the 
fac-simile of a sepulchral lamp in the collection 
of his reverence Don Giovanni Bolmarcich, Archi- 

rete (Rector) of Cherso city, in the Gulf of 

iume. It was dug up in Lussin Island, which 
is separated from Cherso by a narrow water-cut 
apparently artificial. Perhaps the lines may have 
been, as suggested by the learned Dr, Carlo Kunz, 
Director of our Museum of Antiquities, the work 
ofa waggish apprentice (Fig. 1). But they aredisposed 
upon a Rune-staff, which mere scratches would 
hardly be. And, if you ask me what the Ogham 
of the Sacred Isle has to do with Cherso, I reply 
that Palm-runes have lately appeared in “ impos- 


sible” places; and that the Lion of Marathon, 
now standing before the Arsenal, Venice, is partly 
covered with Runic inscriptions. 

Late “ finds” have suggested that the system is 
not ovly widely diffused, but that it is far more 
ancient than is supposed by Dr. Graves, Bishop of 
Limerick. I fiud it in the ‘ Marche Figularie,’ &. 
(Table IIT. 42, 1™° Supplemento, A. Fabretti, 
Parte I™, Roma, 1872), thus shaped (Fig. 2):— 


yurnm 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
i Dr. Samuel Ferguson, who is editing for 
the Royal Irish Academy a series of Ogham 
inscriptions, kindly forwarded to me the other 
Palm-rune (Fig. 3). Whether genuine or imitated, 
it occurred on a clay urn, found, with objects of 
decidedly Etruscan origin, in the Tyrol. There 
are many repetitions of the character, but the 
differences are not sufficient to conviuce us that 
they were used alphabetically. My correspondent 
also assured me that he had lately travelled to 
Cumberland, seeking a Palm-rune which had been 
cut in the old quarries worked to supply the Wall, 
This interesting relic, probably Romau and Legion- 
ary, has disappeared, Lastly, I find an evident 


“ Mushajjar” $ in the cave Pit Cissbury ; 


apparently associated with two Phcenician “Alif” 
(Journal of the Anthropological Lastitute, pp. 
434-441, May, 1877). 

Amongst those consulted at Cairo were the Hof- 
rath Alfred von Kremer, the ripe Arabic scholar 
of the ‘Culturgeschichte, &c.; he vainly turned 
over the pages of the * Fibrist’ (Fliiyel, Leipzig, 
1871), and he writes to say that all his researches 
have been in vain. Prof. Spitta, Director to the 
useful Bibliothéque Khédiviale de |’Iostraction 
Publique, in the Darb el-Jau dwiz, has not been 
more fortunate. Danish Bey, Protessor of Turkish 
to H.H. Ibrahim Pasha, the youwg pricce now 
studying in England, bad heard of the cryptogram ; 
he declared that it should be called El-Shajari, 
and he thought it an Arabian invention, not of 
Persian origin, as I have ever been inclined to 
believe—the Persians invent, whilst the Arabs 
adopt. 

Fortunately, I consulted H.E. Yacoub Artin 
Bey, attached to the household of H.H. Prince 
Ibrahim Pasha, and the following is the result, 

“There are amongst Moslems great differences 
of opinion upon the origin of El-Mushajjir. The 
celebrated dictionary, ‘El-Kaduiis’ (a p. 1350-1414), 
concisely declares that the Kat ¢l-Musbajjar is 
‘a form of Khat’ (writing); and passes to anvther 
subject. An informant traces it to Hiij, the well- 
known Himyarite Prophet, buried in Hadramaut 
(see prel. essay, Sale’s ‘Koran’). The Koran (vii. 66) 
sends him on a mission to the tribe of ‘Ad, the 
Pelasyi of Arabia: his genealogy, differing from 
Sale’s (in loco), is Hiid, bin ‘Awir, b. Shalih, b, 
Falagh (Peleg ?), b. Arfakhshad, b. Sdm, b. Nuh 
(Noah), and he lived about 1750 B.c., under Khul 
Kouljdo, the Adite king. Some Christian writers 
have identified him with Heber, a hypothesis com- 
batted by Ibn Khaldtin Tabari. Th-re are curious 
coincidences (?) in the histories of Hud and Heber, 
and the Irish ‘Heber’ and ‘Heremon,’ sons of 
Milesius ; of course both are legendary and pre- 
historic, but the subject appears worthy of 
inquiry.” 

“The book named ‘El-Durar el-muntakhabdt 
el-Mansburi fi Islan el-Gbalatat el-masbhuri’ (the 
choice pearls of El-Manshur in rectification of 
vulgar errors), translated from Arabic into Turkish, 
A.H. 1221 (=a.D. 1805), speaks of this alphabet as 
being formed upon the well-kaown system El- 
Abjad, the old Hebrew sequence, still preserved 
by the Arabs for dates and chronograms. The 
author declares that ‘Diskoridus’ (7. e. Dioscorides 





the Doctor) was the inventor of a modification of 


) El-Mushajjar ; and his assertion is contirmed by 
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Ahmed bin Abibakr bin Wahshfyyah, who in the 


‘Mashwarat el-mustahi fi Ma’arifat Rumuz el- 
Akldm’ (i ¢. desirable advice in the knowledge of 
the secrets of written characters) says distinctly 
that the alphabet of the Hakim (sage) Diskoridiis 
is the ‘Kalam el-Musbajjar. Perhaps the 
Arabic translation of the Greek author was made 
in this cryptogram ; and the translator, or the 
scribe, has confused it with the original. It is, 
moreover, reported that the alphabet was used in 
the days of El-Ma’amiin(seventh A bbaside Khalifeh, 
AH. 205) and of Sayf el-Dauleh (Prince of 
Aleppo, 4.H. 3207); and that a book certifying 
this fact is known to exist.” 

Artin Bey promises to procure me, if possible, 
this volume; unfortunately the owner, who speaks 
highly of it, is a confirmed wanderer, in the habit 
of disappearing for weeks and months, and pos- 
sessed of all the wild enthusiasm of his forefathers. 
As a rule, the Eyyptian literati ignore El- Mushaj- 
jar, and only the most learned even know the 
form : hence it is extremely improbable that any 
inscriptions will be found on the monuments of 
the Nile valley. My good correspondent throws 
out, at the end of his letter, a hint which may 
prove of great value, and which suggests that pos- 
sibly I am right in attributing to the Mushajjar 
a Persian origin: “Croyez-vous que les arbris- 
seaux, au revers des médailles Sassanides, aient 
quelgue rapport avec cette écriture ?” 

Unfortunately, I cannot answer him: here 
numismatologists are yet to be invented, but, per- 
haps, one of your numerous readers will think the 
subject worthy of his attention. To trace the 
branch-Runes to the parent stem would, indeed, 
be an exploit ; and after that we will not despair 
of the “ Hamath stones.” I flatter myself that I 
have fixed two characters in these Hittite hiero- 
glyphs ; but, like Jordan, it is a hard road to 
travel ; and the way must be trodden ohne Hast 
und ohne Rast. Ricwarp F, Burton. 








THE “ET CATERA OATH.” 

THE following gives some account of « curious 
episode in the history of the last year of Arch- 
bishop Laud’s government of the church, of which 
there is no notice either in his published corre- 
spondence, or in Cardwell’s Synodalic, or in Mr. 
G. G. Perry’s history, or in Dr. Stoughton, or in 
Dr. Hook’s memoir. I believe the circumstance 
narrated has entirely slipped out of notice, But 
it is very curious. 

In the Convocation of 1640, as is well known, 
the famous “Et Cetera” oath was framed (“ Nor 
will I ever give my consent to alter the govern- 
ment of this church by archbishops, bishops, 
deans, and archdeacons, et cetera”), and ordered to 
be taken by every bishop and clergyman through 
the realm, and by every Master of Arts (sons of 
noblemen only excepted) in the Universities, The 
oath commenced, “I swear that I do approve the 
doctrine. . . . established in the Church of England 
.-. and that I will not endeavour, by myself or 
any other, directly or indirectly, to bring in any 
popish doctrine contrary to that which is so estab- 
lished.” The Royal Ratification was given to 
these Canons on June the 30th, and the oath was 
to be taken by the clergy before November 2nd, 
and by the rest before the end of the year. 

It appears from two letters, of which the follow- 
ing extracts are in the writing of Archbishop San- 
croft (as may be seen in the manuscript numbered 
577 in the Lambeth Library), that when the king’s 
warrant went out, directing the Bishops to take 
and administer the oath, “there was a material 
word omitted, which occasioned the letters follow- 
ing,” addressed to Laud. 

“May it please your Grace. My humble thanks 
for your grace’s letters, &c. Upon Thursday last 
and not before was brought unto me the duplicate 
of the oath. As soon as I received it, comparing 
it with the words of the said oath as it is set 
forth in the printed Canons and was by us in 
Synod (I well remember) of purpose set down, I 
mist one emphatic word. For whereas it runs 
in the Canon[And I will not endeavour. ... to 





bring in any Popish doctrine contrary to that which 
is so established], in this his Majesty’s duplicate 
(and so in 2 others the messenger had) the word 
Popish is wholly omitted. All things considered 
I cannot imagine but that it is by default of the 
writer, but howsoever I thought it fitt to certify 
your grace thereof, and I humbly crave of your 
grace one word of direction about it. Till the receit 
whereof I shall now forbear to do anything in it... 
“ Your grace’s in all humble dutie, 

“Ma. E.tz. 

* Downham, Aug. 16, 1640.” 

It would almost appear that the Bishop was 
directed to persist in the use of the modified oath; 
for more than a month later we find the following 
in a letter addressed to Laud by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge, Dr. Cosin :— 

‘To the most reverend the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, his grace. 

“Most Reverend my very gracious Lord. I 
received of late a duplicate from my Lord Keeper, 
and after that a direction from your grace (sent to 
me by letters from my Lord of Elie) concerning 
the taking and the ministering of the oath here in 
the University. I humbly beseech your grace to 
let me know whether I shall expect any other 
Commission or Direction therein than that I have 
already. <A great noise is made by them that 
have got a sight of it elsewhere about the omission 
of the word [Popish], which I believe is nothing 
else but the error of the scribe, and about the 
uncertainty of the &c., whereat many froward 
men are likely to stick.... 

“Your Grace’s most humble and poor servant, 

“Jo. Cosin. 

“Camb. S. Pet. Coll., Sept. 21, 1640.” 

On October the 6th Laud wrote to his suf- 
fragans that the oath was “ forborn.” 

C. A. Swainson. 





THE FRENCH CAVALRY AT SEDAN. 
New York, July 6, 1877. 

In the Atheneum of June 2 I read a lengthy 
review of Col. Denison’s ‘ History of Cavalry,’ and 
must say I was greatly interested ; more particu- 
larly with that portion where Lieut.-Gen. Sheridan 
is mentioned as having described the defeat of 
a cavalry regiment by infantry skirmishers at 
Sedan. I at once wrote to Sheridan on the sub- 
ject. After calling his attention to the book 
(a copy of which I regret I have not yet seen), and 
to your lengthy criticism, I continued : “ I should 
like to know if you have been correctly quoted in 
this matter. If so, will you please to inform me 
as to the pace of the charge ; also how it was that 
a line of skirmishers could resist—in fact destroy 
—a regiment of Hussars? Were you in a position 
where you could see that which is related as 
coming from your lips, or was it told you by some 
officer who was on the skirmish line? I should 
like very much to receive from you your recollec- 
tions of this affair. . . . I am afraid Col. Denison 
has been imposed upon; and it will require your 
own statement to dispossess me of that belief. I 
write you in the interests of the service, here and 
abroad, and have the honour,” &c. 

In a very few days I received a letter from the 
Lieutenant-General as follows :— 

‘* Headquarters Military Division of the Missouri. 
“Chicago, June 23, 1877. 

“ My dear Captain,—Yours of the 16:h instant 
is just at hand. Lieut.-Col. Denison’s statement, 
as quoted by you, in reference to the charge of 
the French cavalry at Sedan, above and near the 
village of Flowing, is, in the main, correct. 

“T was watching the advance of the German 
troops through a field-glass, and saw the whole 
affair distinctly. The facts are as follows: The 
German infantry, after passing through the village 
of Flowing, moved up a steep ascent with a skir- 
mish line in advance. Upon reaching the brow 





of the hill the skirmishers came out upon a sort 
of plateau, and were at once discovered by the 
French cavalry, a small brigade of which, say 
from twelve to thirteen hundred strong, was in 
the immediate vicinity. The line had advanced 
but a short distance upon the plateau, when they 
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were met by the cavalry, which charged them, 
As the cavalry came down upon them, they were 
broken into small knots or detachments of men, 
of somewhat unequal size, the cavalry havi 
ridden completely through the line; but mean. 
while the little groups of infantry kept up a 
galling fire upon the troopers by turning to their 
rear, and constantly firing upon them as they 
broke back around their flanks, and back through 
the groups of skirmishers towards the direction 
from which they had come. 

“No sooner had the cavalry fallen back than the 
skirmish line reformed, and was rapidly strengthened 
by some of the soldiers of the main body, who, ag 
soon as they reached the plateau, saw at once the 
perilous condition of their comrades, and ran 
forward to their assistance. In the mean time the 
cavalry, which had retired beyond range, promptly 
rallied, and reforming with scarcely a moment’s 
delay, again advanced to the charge. Ouce more 
the skirmishers received them with a volley, and 
adopted precisely the same tactics which they 
seem to have been forced to do at first. Again 
the cavalry broke through the line, but practically 
accomplished nothing, for the Germans poured in 
a withering fire from their small knots or detach- 
ments, until the cavalry once more retired around 
the flanks, having lost large numbers of men and 
horses. 

“During the time occupied by this second attack, 
the leading files of the main body of the Germans, 
which had naturally become somewhat broken 
while moving up the rough ground of the heights, 
came out upon the plateau, and hurried forward 
with great speed to the skirmish line, which now, 
from constant accessions, had become very strong, 
in fact, almost a line of battle. 

“Once more the cavalry rallied, and, having 
reformed for the third time, gallantly came down 
at a charge ; but their valour was of no avail, for 
the Germans met them with such a terrible and 
destructive fire that they badly cut up the leading 
files, and completely broke and scattered the 
French squadrons, who this time utterly failed to 
break the line, and were fearfully punished. With 
scarcely any delay, the German line advanced, 
and pushed on to their objective point. 

“This action was plainly seen by many officers 
who were looking at the battle, my aide, General 
J. W. Forsyth, being among them, 

“P, H. SHeripan, Lieut.-Gen. U.S. Army.” 


You are at liberty to make such use of this 
letter as you think best. James H. Hayniz 








THE NEW KEATS LETTERS. 

I READILY accept X.’s clearer statement of the 
discrepancy between the World version and Lord 
Houghton’s, regarding George Keuats’s return to 
America in January, 1820. 

But I venture to think that the initial date of 
the long Winchester letter, viz. “‘ Winchester, 
September, Friday,” is perfectly correct and con- 
sistent, if we consider it as applying to Friday, 
September the 17th, 1819. That it must and can 
only refer to that day, I believe the annexed 
diary will prove. The writing of the Winchester 
letter occupied, off and on, from September the 
17th to September the 27th. Six different dates 
occur in this letter, as set forth by the World, 
—the date of commencement (17), of four distinct 
resumptions (18, 20, 21, 24), and of its conclu 
sion (27). 

As regards the letter to J. H. Reynolds, of Sep- 
tember the 22nd, quoted by X., that must have 
really been begun a day earlier than its date; a8 
the election of the Mayor of Winchester (Septem- 
ber 20) is mentioned in that letter’s first portion 
as occurring “yesterday.” The context shows 
that Keats did, in fact, break off writing in the 
course of its composition. I found in limine the 
dates of this Winchester period of Keats’s ‘Life 
and Letters’ so puzzling, that I made this diary 
soon after receiving the World for my own private 
convenience. I should not have ventured to offer 
the public such literary minutia without the 
excuse of X.’s letter. 
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September, 1819. 
10, Friday.—On this day, or possibly one day earlier, George 
Keats’s letter, dated July 24th, announcing his money-cala- 
mities, reaches John Keats at Winchester. He writes, ‘On 
yeceiving your last I immediately took a place in the same 
night s cosch for London.” See commencement of the Win- 
chester letter. 
ll, Saturday. 
12, Sunday ' P . 
13, Monday.—eats drinks tea with his guardian, Abbey, in 
London, to talk over George's complications. ‘‘Mr. Abbey 
behaved extremely well to me, appointed Monday evening at 
7 to meet me, and observed that he should drink tea at that 





hour,” &c, See the cement of the Winchester letter. 
14, Tuesday. 
15, Wednesday.—Keats probably returns to Winchester from 
London. 
16, Thursday. 


17, Friday.—The Winchester letter began, ‘‘ Winchester, 
September, Friday ” (all quotations in this diary are from this 
letter, except when it is otherwise specified). 

18, Saturday. — Winchester letter d. “ Saturday.— 
With my inconstant disposition, it is no wonder that this 
morning amid all our bad times and misfortunes, I should 
feel so alert and well-spirited.” 

19, Sunday. 

20, Monday.—Wi letter d. ‘*Monday.—This 
day isa grand day for Winchester ; they elect the Mayor.” 

21, Tuesday.— Winchester letter resumed. ‘‘Tuesday.—You 
see, I keep adding a sheet daily till I send the packet off, which 
Ishall not do for a few days, as I am inclined to write a good 
deal,” &c. see section headed “Of himself, his Poems and 
his Prospects ” 

The letter to J. H. Reynolds was certainly begun on this 
day, though ended and dated on the 22nd, as Keats in it says, 
“T have to this effect written to George. Yesterday, I say to 
him was a great day for Winchester. They elected a Mayor. 
.».. The fact is I must take a walk ; for I am “‘ writing so long 
a letter to George, and have been employed ut it ali the morn- 
ing.” See the ‘ Life and Letters,’ vol. ii. p.25 At this point, 
we may infer, Keats did take a walk ; and the concluing por- 
tion of the letter to Reynolds, from *‘ You wili ask what | have 
beard from George” down to the end, was for that day post- 
poned. The rest may be safely assigned to the day whose date 
it 


bears. 

22, Wednesday.—The latter half of the letter to J. H. Rey- 
nolds concluded, and dated on this day. See ‘Life and Let- 
ters,’ vol. ti. p. 25. 

The letter written to Dilke (see ibid vol. ii., pp. 16-19), in 
which Keats says, *‘ Letter-writing is the go now ; I have con- 
sumed a quire at least....I have to-day written to Reynolds 
and to Woodbouse.”” The recent visit to London on George's 
affairs is mentioned towards the conclusion. This letter is 
only dated *‘ Wednesday evening,” but the allusions in it per- 
mit us to assign with certainty this exacter date. The letter 
should foliow, and not precede, the one to Taylor, dated Sep- 
tember the 5th, in the ‘ Life and Letters.’ 

23, Thursday. —Two letters written to Charles Armitage 
Brown, and one received from him. Extracts from each of 
the former are published in the ‘Life and Letters,’ vol. ii. 

. 27-31. 
rn Friday.—‘‘ I have been obliged to intermit your letter for 
two days (this being Friday now) trom having had to attend to 
other correspondence ” (viz., with Reynolds, Dilke, Brown, 
&éc.). And see about thirty-four lines lower down in the same 
section, *‘ As I never know the day of the month except by 
chance, I put here that this is the 24th of september.” Keats 
also says, “‘ | have not received your letter above ten days”; 
but this is rather slackly stated, aud would only take us back 
to the date of the Tea at Abbey's on the 13th. 

25, Saturday. 

26, Sunday. 

27, Monday.—The Winchester letter concluded. ‘ My dear 
George, this (Monday) morning, the 27th, I have received your 
last, dated July 12th.” Note that the first letter from George 
was dated Ju'y 2+th, and reached Keats on or about September 
10th. (see above, under that day.) This second letter, though 
dated twelve days earlier, reaches him about seventeen days 
later. This sounds odd, but doubhtiess the letter of 24th of 
July, being of a most urgent nature, was duly expedi ed; 
while that of July 12th, which did not matter, took its postal 
chance I merely offer this as a suggestion ; there may be 
some misprint. 

V. 








a" 








THE CAXTON EXHIBITION. 

Tue Duke of Nassau, into whose service, as 
mentioned in our last, Gutenberg entered in 1465, 
was Archbishop of Mentz, having been chosen to 
fill that dignity in the place of Diether von Isen- 
berg, deposed by Pope Pius IL. in 1461. Duke 
Adolphus, however, was by no means favourably 
received by the citizens, who would not admit him 
into their town. A brief of the Emperor Fre- 
derick IIL., in German, directed against Von Isen- 
berg, and bearing date Aug. 8, 1461, has been 

covered, printed with the same types as Fust 
and Scho: ffer’s Bible of 1462. There are likewise 
four bulls upon the subject, issued by the Pope, 
and a proclamation by the emperor, in German, 
all printed by Fast and Schoeff-r, in the types of 
heir Durandus. But these bulls and proclama- 
tions had no eff-ct upon the citizens of Mentz, 
and an appeal to arms was the consequence. The 


duke’s partisans, having gained over to their side 
Some traitors in the town, an assault was made 
Upon it on the 28th of October, 1462, and it was 
taken with a loss of about five hundred Mentz 
men killed, among whom were the representatives 


and proscription followed; so that Mentz was 
anything but an agreeable place to live in, either 
for printers or any one else that sought to follow 
@ quiet occupation. Hence it was, we presume, 
that Fust moved off with some of his wares, es 
cially with certain copies of the 1462 Bible, which 
he took with him, as report says, to Paris. 

This dislocation of affairs at Mentz accounts for 
the fact of nothing having been printed by the 
firm of Fust and Schoeffer from 1462 until 1465. 
It accounts also for the rapid spread of the art of 
printing throughout Europe through the dispersal 
of Fust and Schoeffer’s workmen, as also perhaps 
of Gutenberg’s. 

Thus the calamity of Mentz at this particular 
time would appear to have proved a benefit to the 
rest of the world. 

Bamberg, however, was in possession of the art 
of printing before this event ; Albert Pfister, who 
was perhaps one of Gutenberg’s workmen, having 
set up a press there as early as 1460, at which he 
printed a Latin Bible, most probably in that very 
year. There is a copy of it in the Caxton Exhibi- 
tion, lent by Lord Spencer, who also lends a copy 
of the ‘Biblia Pauperum,’ in Latin, and of the 
‘Histories of Joseph, Daniel, Judith, and Esther,’ 
in German, both works being printed by Pfister. 

Strasburg was another town which acquired the 
art before the sacking of Mentz. Its first printer 
was John Mentelin, believed to have been a dis- 
ciple of Gutenberg. His first work was a Latin 
Bible, of which we are told that Mr, Bradshaw, 
the University Librarian at Cambridge, has had 
the opportunity of examining a copy at Freiburg 
in Breisgau, of which vol. i. was rubricated in 
1460, and vol. ii. in 1461. Mentelin also printed 
the first edition of the German Bible, but in what 
year is not stated. A copy of each is shown by 
Lord Spencer. He also sends a copy of Gratianus, 
1471, printed by Eyyesteyn; while from Sion 
College we have the ‘Canones Evangeliorum a 
Zacharia Chrisopolita,’ Eygesteyn, i473 ; from H. 
White, Esq., the ‘ Valerius Maximus,’ Mentelin, 
1473, and the ‘Terentii Comediz,’ Griivingen, 
1496; from Sir C. Reed, the ‘Jacobi Magni 
Sophologium,’ Mentelin ; the original of Caxton’s 
‘Book of Good Manners,’ 1487; from J. E. 
Hodgkin, Esq., the ‘Secunda Secundz of Thomas 
Aquinas,’ Mentelin ; and from J. E. Nightingale, 
Esq., the ‘Golden Bull,’ J. Prussz, 1485. This 
was the “Imperial Constitution made by the 
Emperor Charles IV., the Magna Charta of the 
German Empire.” 

After the dispersion, Cologue was the first city 
to receive the art, and Ulrich Zell, of Hanau, was 
the first printer, having previously been in the 
service of Fust and Schoeffer. He is supposed to 
have set up his press in 1465, but his first work 
bearing a date was a ‘Chrysostomus super 
Psalmo L.,’ 1466, a copy of which has been lent 
by Lord Spencer, who also lends the first book 
printed by Therhoenen, in 1470, the ‘Sermo in 
Festo Presentationis’; H. White, Esq., lends 
another of Therhoenen’s works, the ‘ Fasciculus 
Temporum,’ 1474; while from Sion College we 
have the ‘ Preceptorium Novum’ of G. Hiller, 
printed by Guldenscharf, in 1481. 

The development of printing at Cologne must 
be always interesting in connexion with Caxton, 
since we may be sure that he saw it in operation, 
. and perhaps got his first inkling of the craft there. 
Moreover, his master at Bruges, Colard Mansion, 
in all probability, acquired the art at Cologne. 

At Augsburg the first printer was Guother 
Zainer, and his first book, a Bonaventura, ‘ Medi- 
tationes Vitze Christi,’ 1468, lent by Earl Spencer; 
Mr. White lends a ‘Speculum Vite Humane,’ 
G. Zainer, 1471; and Mr. Hodgkin, a ‘ Legenda 
Sanctorum,’ also printed by Zainer. 

At Nuremberg, John Sensenschmidt commenced 
printing in 1470. Earl Spencer contributes ‘ F. 
de Retza Comitia Vitiorum,’ bearing that date ; 
and R. White, Esq., a copy of ‘Thomas Aquinas, 
de Veritate Catholic Fidei,’ same printer, 1474. 
Sensenschmidt, however, was eclipsed by Anthony 
Koberger, known by the name of “ Librariorum 


and 1513. “ He is said to have had twenty-four 
presses and 100 men constantly at work, besides 
furnishing work for presses at Basle, Lyons, and 
other places. He printed thirteen editions of the 
Bible. 

At Spire, the first printing is said to have been 
carried on in 1471, but without printer’s name, 
Peter Drach printed there from 1477 to 1504. A 
copy of his ‘ Peregrinatio in Montem Syon,’ 1490, 
. a from the ‘esy of the Signet, at Edin- 

urgh. 

At Ulm, J. Zainer, a relation of Giinther 
Zainer, commenced printing in 1472. A copy of 
his ‘ Albertus de Padua, Sermones de Dominicis,’ 
1480, is exhibited from the library of Sion College ; 
and of the ‘ Aurea Biblia,’ by H. White, Esq. ; 
while Earl Spencer sends the ‘Buch der Weiszait,’ 
printed by Leonhard Holl, in 1483. “This book 
is said to contain a complete code of the mystical 
knowledge of the Brahmins, having been first 
written in Hindoo ”—we presume Sanscrit. 

At Esslingen the first printer was Conrad Fyner, 
who commenced in 1472. The only book here 
shown printed by him is the ‘ Glossa Ordinaria in 
Epistolas Pauli,” by Peter Lombard, without date, 
from the library of Sion College. 

The frequency with which we have had to men- 
tion Sion College proves that that library is re- 
markably rich in early printed books, as noticed 
by us in one of our articles on the ‘Public 
Libraries of London, about three years ago ; and 
the promoters of the Caxton Celebration are to be 
congratulated upon having enlisted in the Sub- 
Committee on Printed Books the services of the 
Rev. W. H. Milman, Librarian of Sion College, 
through whom its principal treasures have been 
made available. 

We have only now to mention two other towns 
in Germany as having been the recipients of the 
art of printing in the fifteenth century, namely, 
Lubeck in 1475, and Tiibingen in 1498. In the 
former town Lucas Brandis was the first printer, 
but of bis press there is no specimen. There is 
shown, however, a remarkable Bible, in low 
German, from the library of Earl Spencer, in two 
volumes, with large woodcuts, printed in 1491, 
and said by Vogt to be remarkably rare. There 
is also exhibited by Mr. Hodgkin ‘Dat Bok der 
Medelydinghe Marien,’ 1498. At Tiibingen the 
first printer was Johannes Oltman. Of his press 
there is no specimen ; but Sir C. Reed sends a 
copy of ‘ Terentii Comcetiz,’ printed “in sedibus 
Thome Anselmi Badensis, 1516.” 

We are not sure that these were the only towns 
in Germany in which printing was introduced in 
the fifteenth century. Indeed, we are inclined to 
think they were not; but, at all events, they are all 
of which specimens are shown in the present exhi- 
bition. 

And now we proceed to notice the introduction 
of the art of printing into the several towns of 
Italy. In 1462 Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold 
Pannartz, two of Gutenberg’s or Schoeffer’s work- 
men, found a refuge in the Monastery of Subiaco, 
a short distance from Rome, where they estab- 
lished a printing-press. Their first work was a 
‘Donatus pro Pucrulis,’ of which it is said that they 
printed about 300 copies, not one of which, how- 
ever, now survives. Indeed, school-books, unless 
printed in enormous quantities, very soon dis- 
appear. Their next book was a Cicero, ‘De 
Oratore,’ printed without date, but most probably 
in 1465 ; which was followed by a Lactantius, ‘De 
Ira Dei contra Gentes, 1465, and an Augustinus, 
‘De Civitate Dei, 1467. Copies are lent by Lord 
Spencer. 

In 1467 these printers migrated to Rome at the 
invitation of the Brothers P. and F. De’ Massimi, 
Roman patricians, under whose auspices they 
printed the first publication at Rome, namely, a 
Cicero, ‘Epistolz ad Familiares, 1467. This was 
followed by the first edition of Virgil in 1469, and 
of Pliny in 1470 ; also by an edition of the pao | 
Bible in 1471. Earl Spencer sends a copy of eac 

of these publications ; and H. White, Esq., sends 
a copy of St. Augustine, ‘ De Civitate Dei,’ 1470. 








of some of the noblest families. 
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Lavagna, about the year 1469, of whom there is 
no specimen shown; while there is one exhibited 
of Christopher Valdarfer, in 1474, namely, a St. 
Ambrose, ‘De Officiis Libri tres.’ Earl Spencer 
sends this, as he also does a copy of the first Greek 
book ever printed, the ‘Grammatica Greca’ of 
Constantine Lascaris, executed here by Dionysius 
Paravisinus in 1476. ‘This was composed for 
the daughter of Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
into whose house Lascaris had been received on 
taking refuge in Italy, with many of his country- 
men, after the taking of Constantinople.” 

At Venice the first book printed was from the 
press of Joannes Spira, in 1469, namely a Cicero, 

Epistole ad Familiares,’ lent by Earl Spencer. 
This was followed, in 1470, by the ‘Sonetti e 
Trionfi’ of Petrarch, printed by Vindelin de Spira, 
also lent by Earl Spencer; and by the ‘ Deca- 
merone’ of Boccaccio, printed by Christopher 
Valdarfer, in 1471, and lent by Earl Spencer. 
This remarkable volume is one of the rarest in the 
entire exhibition. “Only three copies of it are 
known to exist—viz, at Blenheim, Paris, and 
Milan. This is the only perfect one which escaped 
the Florentine bonfires to which the auditors of 
Savonarola committed their books of amusement 
and ornaments of luxury. At the sale of the Duke 
of Roxburghe’s library, in 1812, after a contest 
between Lord Spencer and the Duke of Marl- 
borongh, it was knocked down to the latter at 
2,2601., the largest price ever given for a single 
volume. At the sale of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
library in Berkshire, some years after, Lord Spencer 
obtained it for 750/.” 

Of the other printers at Venice during the fif- 
teenth century we may mention Nicholas Jenson, 
Rainaldus de Novimagio, Andreas de Torresanis 
de Asula, and, above all, Aldus Manutius Pius, 
head of the Aldi, printers with whom the fame of 
Venice may almost be said to be identified. His 
first printed book is supposed to have been a 
§Musens,’ in Greek and Latin, printed about the 

ear 1494, of which Earl Spencer sends a copy. 
The following note with respect to him is given in 
the Catalogue:—‘A Roman by birth, he first made 
himself known at Venice in 1488 by giving public 
lectures in Greek and Latin. He was on most 
intimate terms with all the scholars of his day, and 
formed what was known as the Aldine Academy, 
which counted among its members P. Bembo, 
Erasmus, aud Demetrius Chalcondylas, who assisted 
him in superintending the production of bis works. 
Twenty-eiyht first editions of Greek classics, be- 
sides editions of almost every Greek and Latin 
author of celebrity, appeared from his press ; and 
he was on the point of publishing a Bible in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, which would have been 
the first Polyglot, when he died in 1515,” 

Of the other cities in Italy we have only space 
to mention that printing was introduced at Foligno 
in 1470, at Bologna in 1471, at Ferrara in 1471, 
at Florence in 1471, at Naples in 1471, at Mantua 
in 1472, at Padua in 1472, at Sienna in 1479, and 
at Soncino in 1484, 








COPYRIGHT AND COPY WRONG. 
Warwick House, Paternoster Row, July 25, 1877. 

In your issue of the 2lst inst. there appears 
a letter from Mr. John Habberton, in which that 
gentleman has thought fit to put forth a curiously 
complete series of misstatements concerning our 
firm, and to attribute to us opinions and senti- 
ments we never uttered. In fairness, therefore, 
we ask you to give the same publicity to our 
reply that you have accorded to Mr. Habberton’s 
attack. 

In the first place, Mr. Habberton accuses us 
of publishing “‘ Other People’s Children,’ a book 
covered by copyright according to English law.” 
We reply that ‘Other People’s Children’ is not a 
book covered by copyright, for it is an American 
book, and, with the exception of the last few pages, 
appeared, in the first place, in an American news- 
oem Ic has been persistently advertised in 

vgland as a copyright book, which it is not. 

That the pretentious aunouncement of the book 


proved by the continuance of our edition in the 
market unchallenged. Had ‘Other People’s 
Children’ been a copyright work, an injunction 
would have been applied for to restrain our edi- 
tion on the very day of its appearance. 

Mr. Habberton accuses us of an attempt in our 
Preface to create a prejudice against American 
authors on the question of copyright, and says, 
moreover, that “ the subject of international copy- 
right has been as carefully considered by Congress 
as by Parliament, in both of which bodies com- 
mittees have given the matter considerable atten- 
tion.” What we say in our Preface is, that the 
Legislature intended that we should give no copy- 
right to any nation that refuses copyright to us. 
Thirty-five years ago the late Mr. Charles Dickens 
complained bitterly of the state of the copyright 
question, so that the action of Congress in the 
matter seems to have been rather slow. Mr. 
Habberton’s assertion concerning the anxiety of 
American publishers and authors for international 
copyright is delicious; but it is curiously at vari- 
ance with the statements of others, who plainly 
declare that it does not answer their purpose to 
have an international copyright so long as they 
derive large profits from paper and print. 

Mr. Habberton vilifies our Preface in general 
terms, but carefully abstains from quoting a single 
sentence of it. What we most unhesitatingly de- 
nounce in our Preface is the ingenious device of 
sending to this country a few concluding pages of 
an American book in advance of the publication 
of the rest of the work, and, on the strength of 
these few pages, the only portion on which a claim 
of copyright can be based at all, advertising a so- 
called copyright edition of the whole book. 

We are delighted to hear, for the first time, of 
the condition of halcyon quietness, the entente cor- 
diale, and utter cessation of rivalry that, according 
to Mr. Habberton’s account, has set in among 
American publishers. Our experience of matters 
on this side of the water is entirely an opposite 
one. Where we have paid a heavy royalty to an 
American author for his book, that book has been 
uphesitatingly reprinted by those who complain 
most loudly of the same proceeding exercised upon 
themselves ; we are evidently far removed here 
from the American publishers’ and authors’ mil- 
lennium. 

In conclusion, we assert that by the action we 
have taken we do not injure, but, on the contrary, 
advance the interests of publishers, authors, and 
the public on both sides of the Atlantic. Every 
resistance and exposure of an untenable claim 
tends to bring the real question, that of a fair, 
just, and equitable International Copyright Law, 
nearer to a settlement. We should be glad to see 
a real international copyright established, feeling 
convinced that it would benefit all; but we de- 
cline to acknowledge “ bogus” copyrights, or un- 
tenable claims, made in defiance of the evident 
intention of English law. 

In spite of attempted injury by advertisements, 
and occult arrangements between publishers and 
authors here and on “the other side,” backed up 
by American exponents and champions of British 
rights, the public will continue to be the best 
judges of the respective value of competing edi- 
tions of American works. 

Warp, Lock & TyYLeEr. 








Witerarp Gossip. 

Mr. JAMES GAIRDNER is, we are glad to hear, 
engaged on a history of Richard the Third. It 
is to a considerable extent founded upon docu- 
ments that have hardly had sufficient atten- 
tion paid to them. 


WE regret to hear that Mr. William Long- 
man, the eminent publisher and not undis- 
tinguished author, is in a state of health 
which causes anxiety to his many friends, 


THERE is no truth in the statement which 





as an English copyright is not founded on fact is 


W. Vernon Harcourt has undertaken to write 
a life of the late Mr. Motley. 


At a sale of autographs at Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson’s, on the 17th, some high prices 
were given. An album of royal and other 
autographs, containing Her Majesty’s at six 
years old, 15/.; a letter of Byron’s, dated New. 
stead Abbey, Sept. 15, 1811, 8/. 8s.; Burns, 
April 19, 1787, 92, and several letters of 
Lamb, one of which, Jan. 25, i826, fetched 
5l. 2s. 6d. The most important were the 
Shelley letters. Among them were, 1 page 
4to. Marlow, March 14, 1817, refers to por. 
trait of Lord Byron, 4/.; 2 pp. 4to. Marlow, 
Dec. 3, 1817—‘“ That Macmillan is an obsti- 
nate old Dog as troublesome as he is impudent, 
’Tis a mercy, as the old women say, that I got 
him through the poem at all,” &c., 131. 15s.; 
1 page 4to. Marlow, Dec. 27, 1817—Sur- 
prised at not having received the proofs 
of the poem (‘Laon and Cythna’), 7/. 10s,; 
1} pp. 8ve., 1817, with long list of persons to 
whom copies of the poem are to be sent, 
“from the Author,” 13/.; 1) pp. 4to. Marlow, 
Jan. 22, 1818—*‘ If you see any reviews or 
notices of it (the poem) in any Periodical Paper 
pray send it me—it is part of my reward— 
the amusement of hearing the abuse of the 
bigots,” &c., 12/. 5s.; with postscript, 2 pp. 
4to. Marlow, August 3, 1818, 9/. 10s ; 3 pp. 
4to. full, with postscript, Leghorn, Sept. 6, 
1819—“ The ill accounts you give of the 
success of my poetical attempts sufficiently 
account for your silence,’ &c.—the letter 
also contains a criticism of the works of Keats 
and Charles Lamb, 36/1; 3 pp. 4to. full, 
Florence, Oct. 15, 1819, refers to Byron, 
Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, and Southey, also 
to a personal attack upon his character by the 
latter, 43/.; 3 pp. 4to. full, Pisa, Jan. 20, 
1820—‘“ I send more verses for publication”; 
refers to various criticisms of his own works, 
&c., interesting, 13/. 10s.; 2 pp. 4to. Pisa, 
May 14, 1820, speaks of his ‘Cenci’ and 
‘ Prometheus,’ also of his printing expenses, 
&e., 171. 178.; 34 pp 4to. Pisa, Jan. 11, 1821, 
refers to a novel by Mrs. Shelley, is also pre- 
paring other works of his own for publication, 
&e., 13/.; 1 page 4to. Pisa, April 11, 1822, 
with a list of errata for ‘ Hellas,’ 17/.; Three 
short autograph poems, ‘Good Night,’ ‘ The 
Question, and sonnet, ‘Ye hasten to the 
Grave,’ 12/. 12s. 


Tue Harieian Society have resolved to 
publish some of the most interesting of our 
parish registers, and have appointed a com- 
mittee to carry this out. They propose to 
commence with the register of St. Peter's, 
Cornhill, one of the most interesting of the 
London registers. The first book commences 
in 1538. 


THE annual volume of the Manchester 
Literary Club, containing the principal 
papers read before it during the session of 
1876-7, is ready for issue. ‘The contents 
comprise contributions ‘On Gipsy Life in 
Lancashire and Cheshire,’ by Mr. Crofton, 
and ‘ Manchester as an Art Centre,’ by Mr. 
Partington, the painter; a sketch of one 
of the Lancashire artisan mathematicians, 
by Mr. Edwin Waugh; biographies of John 
Whitaker, the historian of Manchester, by Mr. 
J. E. Bailey, F.S.A., and of Samuel Butler, 
the tragedian, by Mr. John Evans; a critical 





has appeared in some American papers, that Sir 


commentary on Mr. Browning’s ‘Childe Roland 
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to the Dark Tower Came,’ by the Rev. W. A. 
O’Conor; an account of English almanacs and 
their authors in the sixteenth and seventeenth 

centuries, by Mr. Abel Heywood, jun.; a 

history of the Manchester fairs (now things 

of the past), by Mr. John Page; and the third 
of a series of chapters on the ancient battle- 
fields of Lancashire, dealing with battles in 
the neighbourhood of Whalley and Clitheroe, 

by Mr. Charles Hardwick. There are also a 
correspondence on Shelley and the Skylark, 
and an appendix containing a list of the 
Notabilia of the Chetham Library, and of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire publications 
issued during 1876, including _ privately 
printed works and the volumes published by 

the scientific and literary societies of the two 
counties. 

Tue Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, will 
be closed during the month of August. 

TuE Institute of International Law (Ghent) 
and the Association for the Reform and Codi- 
fication of the Law of Nations will hold their 
joint annual conference at Antwerp on the 
28th of August next. 

Pror. Noan PorTER’s essays upon John 
Stuart Mill as a writer and as a religious 
philosopher have just been published in a 
volume, entitled ‘The Atlas Essays’ (No. 2), 
by Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York. 
The same volume includes an essay, by Mr. 
E. A. Freeman, on Lord Macaulay, and 
papers by various other writers. 

Durine the last week, Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge disposed of the library of 
an amateur, which, being remarkable for its fine 
bindings and first editions of popular works, 
attracted a large company, and produced high 
prices. Amongst the “ first editions,” which 
were eagerly contested, we must be content 
with pointing out Jane Austen’s novels, 141; 
‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ 10/. 15s.; Beckford’s 
‘Vathek’ in French and in English, 7/. 18s.; 
Bewick’s ‘ Select Fables,’ 15/. 15s.; Charlotte 
Bronté’s novels, 6/.; Dickens’s ‘ Oliver Twist,’ 
31. 5s., ‘Grimaldi,’ 4/. 12s., and ‘ Christmas 
Books,’ 4/. 10s.; Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ 9/. 17s. 6d.; Fielding’s novels, 10/. 17s.; 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ 102, and 
‘Good-natur'd Man,’ 4/. ls.; Gyraldo Cinthio 
Novelle, 13/.; Mrs. Inchbald’s novels, 5/. 7s.; 
Johnson's ‘ Rasselas,’ 5/. 10s.; La Fayette’s 
‘Princesse de Cleves,’ 14/; Lamb’s ‘ Elia,’ 
3l. 12s.; Milton’s ‘Paradise Regained,’ 5/. 2s 6d.; 
Esquemeling’s ‘ Bucaniers,’ 8/. 10s.; Johnson’s 
‘Vanity of Human Wishes’ and Plan of Eng- 
lish Dictionary, 7/.; Colonne, ‘ Hypneroto- 
machie,’ 19/.; Locke ‘On the Understanding,’ 
5l. 5s.; Rousseau’s ‘ Héloise,’ 6/.; Smollett’s 
novels, 8/. 4s.; Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey,’ 
8/. 2s. 6d.; Swift’s ‘Tale of a Tub,’ 7/. 7s.; 
Walpole’s ‘ Mysterious Mother,’ 7/. 2s. 6d.; 
Ward’s ‘Grand Rebellion,’ 13/. 10s.; ‘ Tatler,’ 
14/1. 5s., &c, The sale produced 1,2300. 2s. 

HerR AUERBACH hag just completed a 
lengthy novel, the aim of which is to de- 
scribe the socialistic tendencies of the age. 
Before appearing in book form, it is to be pub- 
lished in the columns of a newspaper. 

Herr Scuiomp, of Leipzig, will shortly 
publish an illustrated work by Fritz Wernick, 
entitled ‘Pictures of Travel in the Pelopon- 
nesus.” The author was Dr. Schliemann’s 
guest at Olympia, and in this book will 
endeayour to portray the topographical and 






rural features of the excavations, as well as 
views of the surrounding scenery. 


MM. Erckmann-CuatriaN have written 
to the Temps, of Paris, a letter in which 
they authorize any or all French papers 
to publish their novel of ‘Gaspard Fix, the 
History of a False Conservative,’ without 
remunerating the authors. 


WE are extremely sorry to see announced 
the death of that eminent antiquary, Dr. John 
Stuart, of the Register House, !'dinburgh 


A NEw edition of the late Joseph Salvador’s 
works, most of which are out of print, will 
shortly be published by Calmann Lévy, with 
a biography by the author’s nephew, Col. G. 
Salvador. We have been favoured with some 
extracts from this biography, in which we 
find a collection of letters and criticisms 
addressed to the late Salvador himself as well 
as some written to others concerning the 
author’s works. Amongst the writers are 
Montalambert, Guizot, and ladies of distinc- 
tion. The critiques are from various quarters, 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and Free- 
thinkers. Joseph Salvador was, asis well known, 
the French Strauss. The biographical sketch 
is written in elegant French, and the various 
stages of Salvador’s life are depicted in lively 
colours. The book will by no means be so 
dry as biographies usually are. We extract 
here a passage of the volume, showing the 
interest with which Salvador's. first book in- 
spired a young and handsome lady of the 
French aristocracy :— 

“En 1828, peu aprés la premiére publication 
de Youvrage de M. J. Salvador, ‘ Loi de Moise 
et Systéme religieuse et politique des Hébreux ’ 
(‘Histoire des Lustitutions de Moise’), voici ce 
qu’écrivait 4 ’un des membres les plus distingués 
delachambre des Pairs la Marquise de Catellan, une 
de ces femmes remarquables qui par la supériorité 
de l'esprit, les graces du caractére, ou les charmes 
de la beauté formaient Jes centres d’attraction de 
ces salons renommés qui sous la Restauration et la 
Monarchie de Juillet ont exercé une influence si 
notable pour la politique et la littérature :— 

** Petit Bry sur Marne. 

‘¢ | & proposde Salomon, vous nous confondez en 
m’apprenant que l'auteur de ‘ La Loi de Moise’ est 
un jeune homwe ; tant d’é:uditioa ne s’allie qu’avec 
un ayetrés mur, J’ai relu cet ouvrage 4 neuf, si plein 
d’idées, de sens, et de faits. J’en ai été plus touchée 
encore. Mon oncle et moi serous charmés de faire la 
connaissance d’un auteur dont louvrage nous a 
tant intéressés, C'est une belle idée que d’avoir 
révélé au vulgaire les secrets de cette philosophie 
hébraique si étrangement défigurée, de nous ap- 
prendre que Moise A constitué une véritable 
républiqne et non une théocratie, et qu’enfin la 
rigueur de ses formes religieuses était pour opposer 
une barriére & lesprit toujours envahissant des 
dogmes et des superstitions orieatales. Mais un 
mot encore sur M., Salvador: est-il Juif ou ne est- 
il pas? Son nom, son érudition, qui ne peut 
appartenir qu’h homme élevé au milieu de cette 
nation, le sujet de son livre, ne me le seraient pas 
mettre en doute. Mais il écrit avec tant d’élégance, 
une si grande modération et une telle impartialité 
qu’aprés Pavoir bel et bien lu et relu, je me suis 
demandé, et je me demande encore, est-il Juif?’ 

“La personne qui dés les débuts de la carriére 
de M. Salvador appréciait son ceuvre avec une 
telle hauteur de vue était Malle. de Rigny, la sceur 
de lAwiral de ce nom, la niéce du Baron Louis, 
Je célébre Ministre des Finances qui a honoré M. 
Salvador de la plus bienveillante et la plus flatteuse 
amitié.” 











SCIENCE 
cialis 


The Materia Medica of the Hindus, compiled 
From Sanskrit Medical Works. By Udoy 
Chand butt. With a Glossary of Indian 
Plants, by George King, M.B., and the 
Author. (Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Co.) 


As a professional work, this book would not 
come under our notice but for its value as 
a learned and scholarly contribution towards 
the history of medicine. It is the first book 
on the subject of Hindu medicine which we 
have had from a scientifically trained native 
physician ; and the thoroughness with which 
Mr. Dutt has accomplished his work, and its 
great value and interest, prove what fruitful 
harvests we may hope to reap in the almost 
limitless fields of Sanskrit research when once 
a sufficient body of Hindu students have been 
educated for the labour. 

Mr. Dutt has followed the Sanskrit texts 
literally, and gives in foot-notes the original 
Sanskrit verses from which he quotes. In 
the selection of prescriptions he, as a rule, 
gives preference to such recipes as are com- 
monly used by native physicians. The works 
from which he quotes extend in date from 
the third to the fifth century before Christ to 
the fifteenth century a.p., embracing the whole 
Vedic, Buddhistic, and Puranic period of 
Indian history, down to the culmination of the 
Moghul Empire and the establishment of the 
Portuguese in Western India. Mr. Dutt’s book 
is, indeed, a complete compendium of ancient 
Hindu materia medica and therapeutics, some- 
what upon the plan of Dr. Waring’s well- 
known and admirable ‘ Manual of Therapeutics.’ 
It is a book no student of the history of 
medicine can henceforth be without or ignore. 

Itisof fartoo technical a character forgeneral 
quotation in the columns of a review like the 
Atheneum ; but one note, at p. 41, under the 
head of “ Orpiment,” is of such special interest 
that we must quote it at length. Mr. Dutt 
says, regarding the Sanskrit MSS. examined 
and reported on by Babu Rajendralala Mitra 
on behalf of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, March, 1875,— 

“The MSS. examined have mostly been written 
on country paper sized with yellow arsenic and an 
emulsion of tamarind seeds, and then polished by 
rubbing with a conch shell. A few are on white 
Kashmiri paper, and some on palm leaf. White 
arsenic is rarely used for the size, but I have seen 
a few codices sized with it, the mucilage employed 
in such cases being acacia gum. The surface of 
ordinary country paper being rough, a thick coat- 
ing of size is necessary for easy writing ; and the 
tamarind-seed emulsion affurds this admirably, 
The paper used for ordinary writing is sized with 
rice gruel; but such paper attracts damp and 
vermin of all kinds, and that great pest of litera- 
ture, ‘the silver fish,’ thrives luxuriantly on it, 
The object of the arsenic is to keep off this insect, 
and it serves the purpose most effectually. No 
insect or worm of any kind will attack arsenicized 
paper, and so far the MSS. are perfectly secure 
against its ravages. The superior appearance and 
cheapness of European paper has ot late induced 
mauy persous to use it instead of the country 
arsenicized paper in writing puthis; but this is 
@ great mistake, as the latter is not near so durable 
as the former, and is liable to be rapidly destroyed 
by insects. I cannot better illustrate this than by 
referring to some of the MSS. in the library of 
the Asiatic Society. There are amongst them 
several volumes written on foolscap paper, which 
dates from 1820 to 1830, and they already looked 
decayed, mouldering, and touched in several places 
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by ‘the silver fish.’ Others on John-paper, which 
is thicker, larger, and stouter, are already so far 
injured that the ink has faded, and become in 
many places illegible; whereas the MSS. which 
were originally copied on arsenicized paper for the 
College of Fort William in the first decade of the 
century, are now quite as fresh as they were when 
first written. I have seen many MSS. in private 
collections which are much older and still quite as 
fresh. This fact would suggest the propriety of 
Government records in Mofussil courts being 
written on arsenicized paper instead of the ordinary 
English foolscap, which is so rapidly destroyed 
both by the climate and also by white ants. To 
guard against mistake, I should add here that the 
ordinary yellow paper sold in the bazaars is dyed 
with turmeric, and not at all proof against the 
attack of insects.” 


We recommend this quotation to the notice 
of the India Office and of Government officials 
in India. We should think that a strong 
decoction of quassia added to tamarind seed 
size would protect paper as effectually as 
yellow or white arsenic. In binding books 
for India, either quassia or orpiment should 
always be used, and we have personal know- 
ledge of the efficacy of quassia used in bind- 
ing in protecting books against white ants 
and “ the silver fish.” 








ANTHROPOLOGIAL NOTES, 


THE State Board of Health of Massachusetts 
append to their eighth annual Report a report, 
oe to them by Prof. H. P. Bowditch, of 

arvard University, on the growth of children, 

embodying the results of a systematic measure- 
ment of the pupils in the public schools of Boston, 
undertaken by authority of the School Committee. 
The details are set forth in forty tables and fifteen 
diagrams, but the most important results of the 
investigation are thus stated :— 
i, “1. The growth of children takes place in such 
a@ way that, until the age of eleven or twelve 
years, boys are both taller and heavier than girls 
of the same age. At this period of life girls begin 
to grow very rapidly, and, for the next two or 
three years, surpass boys of the same age both in 
height and weight. Boys then acqnire and retain 
@ size superior to that of girls, who have now 
nearly completed their full growth. This state- 
ment is based upon observations on several different 
races and in various conditions of life. 

“2. Children of American-born parents are, in 
this community, taller and heavier than children 
of foreign-born parents, a superiority which seems 
to depend partly on the greater average comfort in 
which such children live and grow up, and partly 
upon differences of race or stock. 

“3. Pupils of American parentage at the public 
Latin School, private Latin School, and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, are (apparently 
for similar reasons) superior in height and weight 
to the generality of boys of American parentage 
attending the public schools, 

“4, Pupils of the same selected schools are also 
taller and heavier than English boys of the non- 
labouring classes attending public schools and uni- 
versities, the superiority in weight being, as a 
rule, more marked than that in height.”—This 
conclusion is drawn from manuscript tables of 
statistics collected by Mr. C. Roberts, of London, 
and is worthy of further investigation. 

“5, The relation of weight to height in growing 
children is such that, at heights below fifty-eight 
inches, boys are heavier than girls in proportion 
to their stature. At heights above fifty-eight 
inches the reverse is the case.” 

It would be very desirable if the example of 
the School Committee of Boston and the Board 
of Health of Massachusetts should induce our 
School Boards and other educational authorities 
to co-operate with Mr. Francis Galton and the 
Anthropometric Committee of the British Asso- 
ciation in a similar undertaking here, 


Among the curious facts incidentally given in the 
Report is a return (derived, of course, not from 
school statistics, but from hospital observation) 
fixing the average age of American women at the 
commencement of menstruation at fourteen and a 
half years. 

A drawing of stone circles near Mount Elephant, 
Victoria, Australia, appears in the Illustrated 
Australian News of April 9th. A report that such 
circles existed occurs in Sir J. Y. Simpson’s work 
on ‘British Archaic Sculpturings’ (1867), p. 95, 
note, where the author gives as his authority his 
“friend, Mr. Ormond,” who had “seen many.” 
Assuming the authenticity of the drawing, further 
information on the matter would be desirable. 





LOAN EXHIBITION, 


THE Returns to the House of Commons of the 
amount expended on last year’s Loan Exhibition 
of Scientific Instruments seem to call for some 
further comment. We pointed out already that 
not more than about 2,300/. are accounted for in 
detail out of a professed total of nearly 15,0001. 
Do the 13,0001. so passed over include the costs 
of the glass cases and other furniture? Do they 
include the sums paid to the foreign committees 
abroad? The expenses of the German Committee 
were defrayed by the Science and Art Department, 
the German Government refusing to assist with a 
single pfennig. This, by the way, is a significant 
fact, when we remember how liberal Germany 
is in promoting scientific work of every kind. 

If we look to the single items of the smaller sum, 
we find them classified under (a) fees for services, 
(b) fees for Catalogue, (c) travelling expenses. This 
is far too vague. Does the second class include 
the publishing of the Catalogue, and also the editing 
and publishing of the ‘ Hanabook’? We doubt it, 
from the smallness of the entire expenditure under 
head b, 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Horticultural, 11.—Fruit and Fioral Committee. 3—Election 
of Fellows. 


Web. 





Science GSossty 

WE regret to hear that Sir Walter Elliot, who 
was to have presided in the Department of 
Anthropology at the forthcoming meeting of the 
British Association, is suffering from an attack of 
erysipelas, which will prevent him from attending 
the meeting. 

THe Admiralty have published a series of 107 
photographs, taken during the Arctic Expedition 
under Sir George Nares, and it may be safely 
affirmed that no polar voyage of discovery has 
ever been so completely illustrated as this. The 
collection opens with the Alert, Discovery, and 
Valorous in the harbour at Disco; groups of 
natives; the Eskimo dog-driver and Arctic High- 
landers follow ; and Cape York, Cape Sabine, and 
Alexandra Haven, where huge masses of ice are 
left aground by the falling tide. We see one of 
the ships fast to a floe in Franklin Pearce Bay, 
and the walrus that was killed while the explorers 
waited for the ice to open; and a little later the 
Discovery cutting a dock in Dobbin Bay, and the 
Alert beset in heavy ice ; and then, as the time of 
sledging drew on, practice with the dog-whip 
appears among the incidents. Next we have the 
Alert pressed on shore; the winter quarters, in- 
cluding theatre, smithy, skating rink, degs and 
sledges, the tide-gange, and the sledge party start- 
ing to explore Lady Franklin Strait. As may be 
supposed, the landscapes are dreary in the extreme, 
but they are full of interest for the physicist, 
geologist, and geographer, and the sight of the 
imposing cliff of pure coal, twenty-five feet thick, 
will, perhaps, prove suggestive to those hardy 
Americans who purpose to found a colony as near 
as possible to the pole. And the view of the 
“ paleocrystic sea” will disenchant those sanguine 
individuals who contended that the sledge explora- 
tions should not have been given up, and those 
who believe in the possibility of laying a tramway 
to the pole. Such a series of pictures as this, 





showing all the varieties of land and water, and 








all the forms of ice, cannot fail to have a scientifig 
value, and the Admiralty are to be commended 
for their publication. We understand that about 
fifty sets have been prepared for distribution 
among scientific institutions, and Government 
departments at home and abroad. 

WE have to record the death of Dr. H, M 
Noad, F.R.S., in the sixty-third year of his age, 
He had been for nearly thirty years Lecturer op 
Chethistry at the Medical School of St. George’s 
Hospital. Dr. Noad was the author of ‘ Lectures 
on Electricity,’ which work passed through four 
editions, and, as the ‘ Manual of Electricity,’ pub- 
lished in 1855, became a standard book on all that 
related to the science of electricity and magnetism, 
and the electric telegraph, so far as it was deve. 
loped at that date. He also published ‘ Chemical 
Manipulation and Analysis, and some other works 
and papers connected with the sciences of chemistry 
and electricity. 

Tue Royal Society has given notice that appli- 
cations for grants from the Government Grant, or 
from the Government Fund of 4000/., must be 
sent to the Secretaries before the last day of this 
year. The meeting of the Committee to consider 
the applications will be held in February next, 

Dr. Joun Ericsson has published at New York 
a handsomely bound quarto volume, described as 
his ‘Contributions to the Centennial Exhibition’ 
Io his Introduction he states that “ the Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition having omitted to invite 
me to exhibit the results of my labours connected 
with mechanics and physics, a gap in their record 
of material progress exceeding one-third of a cen- 
tury has been occasioned.” He therefore, to fill the 
gap, publishes, in this sumptuously printed volume, 
an account of his many ingenious experiments on 
heat, and the instruments employed, amony which 
are a calorimeter, for measuring the dynamic 
energy developed by solar radiation, and a pyro- 
meter, for measuring the temperature of the solar 
surface. The inventions in mechavics are nume- 
rous and important ; but Dr. Ericsson’s name is, 
perhaps, best known in association with his caloric 
engine, which, working by means of hot air, is 
much employed in small manufactures, and has 
advantages over stcam. A subsequent invention 
is described as a“ solar engine actuated by the 
intervention of atmospheric air.” 

D’ArRREsT's periodical comet was redetected on 
the 8th inst. by M. Coggia at Marseilles, and by 
M. Tempel at Arcetri (Florence) on the 9th, nearly 
in the place assigned in the ephemeris of M. 
Leveau. It will be remembered that this comet 
was first discovered by the late Prof. D’Arrest at 
Leipzig on June 27, 1851, and this is the tourth re- 
turn since the discovery, the period being about six 
and ahalf years. On this occasion it passed its 
peribelion on the 10th of May, but it will continue 
to approach the Earth until October 20 ; the ap- 
parent brightness is, however, already diwwinish- 
ing. Three new comets having been in perihelion 
this year, D’Arrest’s will now reckon in sequence 
as Comet IV., 1877. It is the faintest of the 
known periodical comets, and only visible to those 
provided with tolerably good optical means. At 
the return in 1864, it was not seen at all. On the 
last occasion, it was in perihelion on the 22nd of 
September, 1870, having been considerably re- 
tarded since the appearance in the wiuter of 1857, 
in consequence of a near approach to the planet 
Jupiter in 1861, causing large perturbations. 

Mr. C. L. Mapsen has published at Copen- 
hagen, in Danish and French, ‘ Récherches sur la 
Loi du Mouvement Télégraphique International, 
in which the question is discussed from the mathe 
matical and commercial point of view. Tables 
and a compact chart add to the value of the work 
for purposes of reference, 


Tue ‘British Rainfall of 1876’ has just been 
published. It contains the usual tables of the 
total rainfall at about 2,000 stations in the British 
Isles, and several papers of considerable interest. 
Mr. Symons is desirous of its being known that 
the expenses of the system reported in this book 
are entirely borne by private individuals and by 
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the profits of the sale of the ‘British Rainfall, 
the observations being made gratuitously by 
nearly two thousand observers. 








ae 


PINE ARTS 


—— 


BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. consi-ti.g of DRAWINGS, ETCHINGS, and EN- 
@RAVINGS. Upen from Ten till Six.—Aamittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

RUBcR? F. M'NAIR, secretary. 





LA ROSHE du MATIN.—This admired Picture, by Jules Lefebvre, 
is included in GUUPIL & COMPANY'S EXHIBITION of MOVERN 
CONTINENTAL PICTU RES.— Fine-art Galleries, 25, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 


GOUPIL & CO.’S EXHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS CONTINENTAL 
PICTURES, iucludiwg imoortant Works by Meissonier, té:dme, 
Fortuny, Diaz. De Nittis. sorbi, Fromentin, Villéges, Troy n, Israéls, 
Lefebvre. Maris, Mauve, Daubigny, &c., NUW en y EW at their Fine: 
Art Galleries 25, Bedfora Street, Covent Garden.—Upen daily from 
Ten to Six o'clock Admission. 1s 





DOREL'S GREAT WORKS, ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT,’* CHRIST 
VING the PRA TURIUM.’ and * CHRIST ENTERING JERO- 
SALEM ’ (the iatter just completed). each 3; by 92 feet, with ‘ Dream 
of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘Ubristian Martyrs,’_* Night of the Crucifixion,’ 
‘House of Caiaphar,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond 
Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—ls. 








Notes on Irish Architecture. 
Earl of Dunraven. Edited by Margaret 
Stokes. Vol. II. (Bell & Sons.) 

In April, 1876 (Athen. 2529), we noticed the 

first volume of this important treatise. The 

late Earl of Dunraven devoted much of his 
time to the study of the relics of antiquity that 
strew the coast of Ireland and its islets where 
the rocky nature of the locality permits. 

In England, Wales, Scotland, France, Spain, 

Portugal, and other countries, such structures 

are found in abundance, wherever it happens to 

be not worth while to destroy them. In Ireland 

a sort of superstition stays the hands of the 

peasantry, and a similar but weaker feeling 

prevails in Scotland and the Isles, although 
settlers from the latter have been active in 
destroying antiquities on the north-eastern 
coast of Ireland. Itis, fortunately, not worth 
while to ‘‘restore” these buildings, yet there 
is no reason why Mr. Five per Cent. should 


By Edwin, third 


not apply to them the treatment that has been | 


vouchsafed to Romanesque, Gothic, and Rococo 
churches. A govd deal of money might be 
laid out in touching up the Skelligs; Dun 
Angus is sadly encumbered with lichens, 
and Cloicthech tige Mochua would look quite 
“nice” if neatly ‘“ pointed down,” and _ its 
conical roof restored in cement. The arguments 
which have been used to justify the destruc- 
tion of English cathedrals would apply to these 
remains. 

For the present, at least, many of these 
antiquities are protected by indifference, others 
are in charge of a government official, who 
deals with them, we believe, with more or 
less tenderness, certainly not ignorantly. 
To the greater number of those described in 
Lord Dunraven’s former volume it would be 
unfair to apply the term architectural ; they 
are mostly military or monastic works, speci- 
mens of mere building in the crudest form, 
grand in their simplicity, venerable in their 
antiquity, beautiful in their surroundings, even 
awful in their severity, but devoid of grace, 
art, and culture. They are of the same nature 
as the great wall of dry stones which separates 
St. David’s Head from the promontory of 
Which it is the extremity ; they recall the works 
at Treryn in Penwith, Cornwall, and also Caer 
Helen in Carnarvonshire. The first volume 
contained some account of certain works 
Which are truly, however rudely, archi- 
tectural, and which are found in places where 


oyster shells. The Hibernian saints and recluses 
were in the habit of constructing places of the 
latter kind, and continued to do so at a much 
later date than Irishmen like to allow. The prac- 
tice is not yet extinct where limestone abounds. 
The third part of the text, the first in this 
volume, has more to do with architecture, 
properly so called, and is likely to prove more 
popular, as it touches upon those Round 
Towers which are significantly classed under 
the title ‘‘ Belfries,” and divided in two orders, 
“detached belfries,” and “ belfries attached to 
churches.” The mere mention of this mode 
of dealing with the materials of many a vexed 
question, gives a good notion of the calibre of 
the writers to whom we owe the book. The 
fourth part comprises remarks on Irish Roman- 
esque, and describes buildings with double stone 
roofs, such as are found in and near Kells, at 
Killaloe, and elsewhere, doubtless much to the 
delight of Mr. Fergusson, who enjoyed the 
vaults of Southern France so keenly; they do 
not, indeed, quite assort with the requirements of 
that learned critic, but they come refreshingly 
near them. We are further treated to a 
clear and almost exbaustive account of the 
history of early twelfth.century churches, in 
building which it may be said that the Irish 
overtook, orrather approached, their neighbours, 
so far as architecture was concerned. One of the 
most serviceable features of the work is the good 
photographs it contains, specimens on a useful 
scale, which, subject to those optical corrections 
that inevitably attend the use of the camera, 
are irrefutable and unchallengeable witnesses. 
We know no book where better use has been 
made of photography, and the little supple- 
mentary woodcuts are excellent. 

Having to some extent already dealt with 
the general characteristics of the great stone 
forts of Ireland—the diins and grim, grey, 
mortarless piles of the West, the cells, the 
lonely hermitages where the monks went into 
“retreat” for long periods of time—let us 
turn to the later works with which this volume 
is concerned. We cannot here notice at 
length a very clear summary of the nature 
and history of the ruder remains, in which the 
author wisely bids us hesitate to associate even 
these relics with the primitive inhabitants of 
Ireland. They are certainly not due to nomadic 
tribes, and this fact, coupled with what we 
know of the political history of Hibernia, gives 
a pretty good clue to the age of forts which 
were designed to oppose foreign invaders, to 
serve as places of refuge, and for outlook over 
the sea, and to cut off the retreat of marauders, 
They show no traces of timber-architecture ; 
the tenon joints and mortices of Stonehenge 
are not found on Aran or elsewhere; they 
prove considerable familiarity with the work- 
ing of stone, and we agree with Mr. Wil- 
kinson in believing that the stones were 
quarried, and that tools were used for 
adapting them to service. That no tool marks 
have been observed is no evidence against the 
use of tools, even of metal ones, at least in 
mortarless buildings in a damp climate, and 
after a thousand years or so have elapsed. But, 
on the other hand, it does not follow, as Miss 
Stokes seems to think, that because stone-built 
churches of high antiquity exist, and show no 
traces of the influence of wooden types, 
therefore we are forbidden to suppose the early 
churches of Ireland were originally of wood (as 





otherwise little exists showing more art than 
appears in the building of “ gruttoes” with 





she seems to say, p. 144), She is more correct in 






saying that in the very earliest time wood was 
not the only material employed. It is note- 
worthy that the more ancient oratories are in- 
variably angular, which may be called a wooden 
principle, whereas the primary form for stone 
buildings is circular. That the remains of the 
angular type range from the fifth to the seventh 
century, and are the original oratories of the 
holy men whose names they bear, is a probably 
true though startling assertion, which brings 
us close to the days of the tutelar saint of Ire- 
land, the pupil of St. Martin of Tours, who 
was not, however, the first Christian mis- 
sionary to reach Ireland. These refuges 
will, indeed, impress the beholder, if he 
considers through how many centuries they 
continued in use. The Romans were well 
remembered in Britain when Mochua died at 
Nendrum ; the church on the Skellig, so fitly 
dedicated to St Michael, was occupied in the 
sixth century; it is recorded that on Inch- 
colm (the church island) an anchorite was found 
by Alexander the First, in 1123, when that 
monarch lay windbound at that out-of-the-way 
place, and the oratories were not probably 
deserted till a still later date. They were 
in use long before the time of the Culdees. 
The book before us will extinguish any 
sparks that remain of the vanity which ex- 
aggerates the age of Irish monuments, and 
ante-dates the period of intellectual culture in 
the, it must never be forgotten, very remote 
island. Relics still existing before our eyes 
may be said to be fatal to these fancies, 
“We read of bells, but we find them to 
have been as inferior to the bronze bell of the 
tenth century as the uncemented stone oratory 
is to the Romanesque church of the twelfth, 
for the actual seventh century bell remains to 
speak for itself within the shrine that was 
made to preserve it some centuries later ; and 
we read of crosiers, but find them to have 
been the oaken staff of the itinerant bishop, 
which is still visible through the chinks and 
openings of the metal case in which it was 
afterwards enshrined. But perhaps nothing 
helps the mind more to realize the simple 
practices of these early Christians than the 
rude stone chalices, such as have been preserved 
to the present date in a few of our most remote 
churches.” The sculptured monument of St. 
Iestyn, at Llaniestyn, Anglesea, which is of far 
later date than these remains, shows how simple 
were the crooks of a much more recent time. 
What will “Irish” antiquaries say to the 
theory that, until so late as the seventh and 
eighth centuries, the use of cement is not, 
for churches at least, provable in Ireland? 
‘Stone Churches with Cement” is the title of 
one of Miss Stokes’s chapters. The first de- 
tached belfries, «7. ¢. Round Towers, she 
agrees with others in assigning to the ninth 
and tenth centuries. ‘Ihe buildings of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries are in a peculiar 
Irish Romanesque style analogous to those 
in Wales, but they are remarkably ornate 
in decoration. The addition of cement to dry 
stone walls is curiously illustrated in certain 
early, but comparatively late, examples ; and this 
point is ably handled by Miss Stokes until the 
proper use of mortar in bedding hewn stones 
is reached. Some of the stones measure from 
seventeen feet in length, dovetailed and fitted 
like those of the Lion Gate at Mycene. With 
regard to the sculpture, especially that of 





the crosses so common in Ireland, it has 
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often struck us that the details reproduce 
features which are proper to works in metal 
repoussé, exactly as some kinds of Chinese 
earthenware reproduce metallic originals. The 
introduction into Ireland of the arch proper at 
a period so late as the eleventh century is 
remarkable, as showing most distinctly the 
isolation and absolute stagnation of the build- 
ing art in that country, and this fact alone 
is enough to dispose of some of the extra- 
vagant claims made for the antiquity of skill 
in the island. 

One of the most valuable points in this book 
is a broad classification of the Round Towers 
in four styles, from those of unhammered 
stones to others analogous in construction to 
the Anglo-Norman masonry of the first half of 
the twelfth century. Seventy-six of these 
structures remain to be thus arranged. We 
recommend this chapter to the reader, because 
it nuts the entire subject in one view, and em- 
br ‘ces conclusions of the best antiquaries with 
so ne new and acute remarks that may be taken 
as settling a long-vexed question into the 
d *ails of which we cannot enter here. These 
daa include, of course, that invaluable dis- 
covery of the Rev. J. Graves, at Kilkenny, 
which revealed that the famous belfry there 
had been erected on ground used long before 
as a Christian graveyard; here were burnt 
human and other bones, including nearly per- 
fect skeletons, and beneath these a pavement; 
under this were more skeletons in coffins of 
wood, and extending beyond the circle of the 
tower, which had evidently been raised with- 
out regard to the fragments of mortality below. 
That they were Christian interments is con- 
jectured from the circumstance that they lay 
east and west, a mode adopted at, or not long 
before, St. Patrick’s arrival, and contrary 
to Pagan modes of burial. The churches of 
St. Canice and others, and the Tower of 
Down afforded similar evidence, and there 
is collateral evidence to the same effect. So far 
as to the detached towers. Those towers which 
are united to churches were estimated by Dr. 
Petrie as not being earlier than the twelfth 
century; the belfries are here, evidently, coeval 
with the churches : documentary, to say nothing 
of architectural, proof is complete on this point ; 
most of these proofs are given here, and the 
result is fatal to old-fashioned fancies. About 
the dates of the churches there cannot be two 
opinions. 

On the origin and uses of the Irish Round 
Towers there is in this work a very valuable 
chapter. Miss Stokes and Lord Dunraven agree 
with those who think that these buildings, which 
are, every one knows, not peculiar to Ireland, 
were used for three purposess—as belfries, as 
watch-towers, as places furtemporary refuge. But 
Miss Stokes errs in thinking that the “central 
tower of Cistercian and Franciscan churches ”’ 
bears on the question at all. The Cistercians 
certainly never used bell-towers, central or other, 
and it is at least questionable if they cared for 
defences or outlooking by any means. On the 
other hand she is probably right inaccepting the 
theory that these structur:s were originally not 
designed to carry bells, although they were de- 
voted to that purpose afterwards, of which fact 
there is ample evidence. So long ago as Eliza- 


beth’s reign, Dr. Lynch, in his ‘ Cambrensis 
Eversus,’ describes Irish Round Towers as 
adapted as belfries “after the invasions of the 
Many of the towers had iron doors, 


Danes.” 


securable from within only—one was lately 
existing at Iniscaltra—and this proves the de- 
fensive purpose of the works. The conclusion is 


| that these works were first erected at the close of 


the ninth century, and that they were modi- 
fied as time went on. In a very solid and 
readable chapter on the invasions of the North- 
men, the historical side of this question is 
fairly and fully elucidated, and there is given 
a valuable map of Ireland, showing the courses 
of the invaders in the ninth century. The 
liberality of the present Earl of Dunraven 
has enabled Miss Stokes to bring his father's 
and her own labours to a conclusion which is 
honourable to all. 








NOTES FROM NAPLES. 
Naples, July, 1877. 

A RECENT visit to Pompeii after a long interval 
enables me to give you new and interesting detuils 
of that remarkable locality. Let me caution, how- 
ever, every One against visiting it at midsummer, 
when the thermometer is at fever height, and the 
sun and Vesuvius unite their powers to scorch one. 
About two-fifths of the city have already been dis- 
interred, and the excavations are now being carried 
on by an average number of one hundred men, to- 
wards the east or north-east. This part was my 
principal object, for with the other parts I was well 
acquainted, as are most of the readers of the 
Atheneum. Still, with a loquacious guide by your 
side, some novelty en passant always presents itself. 
One must look in at the museum,where fresh bodies 
or their forms in plaster of Paris are constantly 
added. Years have passed since I was present at the 
first ingenious experiment which was made by the 
present Senator Fiorelli to recover the forms at 
least of the dead, so that it is with no slight 
interest that I regard any progress, and consider- 
able progress has been made in the mode of pre- 
servation. It often happens that, from the 
superincumbent weight and other causes, the 
bones have been displaced — these are now 
removed from the débris as far as possible, so that 
the figure is not deformed by bones protruding 
from wrong places, This was first attempted in 
1873, and has been continued ever since with great 
success. Perhaps the most beautiful figure in the 
collection is that of a young girl, exquisitely formed ; 
she is lying on her face, while her hand was 
evidently attempting to cover her eyes. The folds 
of her dress, the very texture, and her hair, are 
all sharply defined. Near her lay, and lies, a man 
on his back, and by his side was, and is, an iron 
rod, four feet long, with which it is supposed he 
was forcing a road. Close by is another female 
figure, with iron sandals attached to the feet, the 
bones of which are well preserved. Without 
lingering here any longer, however, let us pass on 
to the house in which an excavation was made in 
the spring, in honour of our princess. The objects 
found there and then, of no great value, were pre- 
sented to Her Royal Highness ; they are an amphora, 





a necklace with eighty-four pieces of coral, a mass 
of paint of yellow colour, and a few other articles, 
| In this house was a shop for “ warm drivks” ; two 
or three good frescoes adorn the wails, and oil jars 
are sunk in marble slabs, 

That comparatively so little of the treasures of 
the Pompeiani is found is easily explained by the 
fact that the inhabitants, who had escaped, and 
thieves broke into the houses, especially between 
the earthquake and the eruption, and carried off 
all articles of value. Most of the houses have 
indications of these visits in the modern mason- 
work which closes a hole. I am not aware that 
what are called the “ water castles” have been 
sufficiently noted, perhaps for the reason that 
most have been carelessly destroyed. One, how- 
ever, has lately been discovered, and propped up 
and bound round with iron. They were buildings 
for supplying the neighbouring houses with water. 
; The top was a large vasca to which water was 





which still lie under the level of the ground, By 

pipes the water was again distributed from house 

to house from the vasca. The Sarno, which 

supplied it, still rans underneath Pompeii, and itg 
impurity is evident from the deposits which hayg 
been formed on the walls of the castle ; its con. 

tinual dropping has covered them with a kind of 
stalactite. Further examination shows that these 
deposits correspond exactly with the stone with 
which a great part of Pompeii was built. The 
stone was brought from Sarno, on the river of the 
same name, which thus supplied the inhabitants 
with building material and drinking water. The 
spot on which excavations are actually carried on 
now is called the bathing establishment. It is an 
immense hall, and is still half full of pumice-stone; 
but in the very centre of the mass, after many feet 
of soil had been removed, there were found, last 
month, four human skeletons, one of a woman, and 
by them were the following precious objects, which 
they were evidently carrying off :—In gold, two 
necklaces, consisting of ninety-four pieces, repre- 
senting ivy leaves, two earrings, a chain with an 
emerald. In silver, two casseroles, a large looking- 
glass, three vases, a ladle, six large spoons, sixteen 
smaller spoons, two forms for making pastry, like 
scallop shells ; all are well preserved and highly 
decorated. They have been sent to the museum, 
but are not yet exhibited to the public. 





THE BRONZE TABLET OF ALJUSTREL. 

AN interesting Roman inscription lately dis- 
covered in Portugal does something towards 
mukiog up for the rather unaccountable paucity of 
contributions from that country to Latin epi- 
graphy. In making a report upon it to the 
Minister of the Interior, Prof. Soromenho appro- 
priately takes the opportunity to wish good speed 
through the Parliament of a scheme to remodel 
the National School of Fine Arts, to institute a 
Museum, and promote the study of antiquities— 
a worthy project, of which we hope to hear more. 

The inscription, which is on a bronze tablet, 
comes from the copper mines of A'justrel, in the 
south of the kingdom, which are now worked as 
they were by the Romans, and as it is believed 
they wer: in times still earlier. By the form of 
the letters, it is assigned to about the Flavian 
period. The tablet is numbered as the third of a 
set, of which it was clearly not the last, and it 
is partially mutilated as well as oxidized. The 
damage receives some alleviation in a curious 
way. The inscription is in duplicate, being re- 
peated with bus slight differeuces at the back ; the 
lost ends of the lines at one margin would there- 
fore be recovered entirely but for the circumstance 
that unluckily they commence from the perfect 
edge of the tablet on both sides; so that if it were 
turned over like the leaf of a book, the second 
page would be presented upside down. The dif- 
ferences mentioned, however, caused the lines to 
vary stightly in length, and the consequent dis- 
placement brings in occasionally a supplementary 
word or two. Prof. Soromenho gives heliographs 
of both sides, as well as clear copies duly dis- 
tinguished, and, after acknowledged consultation 
with MM. Hubner and Mommsen, supplies con- 
jectural text for the lacunz, under all reserve, 
but certainly with remarkable ingenuity and 
plausibility. 

Wat the inscription gives us is a loose page of 
the by-laws which regulated the concession to 
various contractors—we hesitate to say, or syndi- 
cates—of certain dues and privileges in the dis- 
trict attached to the mines. The contents imply 
reference to a community grouped around this 
special industry, and which could scarcely have 
been spread over a very wide area, Our notice 
must be correspondingly restricted : the terms of 
several of the clauses provoke discussions respect 
ing Roman law and usage, imperial and provincial, 
on which archeologists must expatiate in free 
fields of their own elsewhere. 

The public dues of one per cent. upon sales by 





carried up by leaden pipes, a great number of 





auction are let for a year to a contractor, who 18 
assumed to have a partner and an agent ; his ID 
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terests are secured when either “ shafts” or mer- 
chandise are sold by private agreement, after 
having been put up at auction without result. 
Another contract is opened for the fees of the 
public crier at sales of property in general, the 
contractor being allowed the right of subletting. 
Here we remark that in the enumeration of valu- 
ables, which finishes curtly with “slaves or any- 
thing else,” while the sexes of mules and asses are 
expressed by the usual change of termination, 
horses are distinguished from mares by an entirely 
different word (mulos, mulas; asinos, asinas ; 
eaballos, equas). Caballus, that would scarcely be 
known to the purely classical reader but for a 
gemi-sarcastic line of Horace, -was destined to 
usurp the glory of being the name of the most 
beautiful of animals—as cava/lo, caballo, cheval, 
&c.—in all the languages that affiliate on Latin. 
Let the philologists look to it; we have it notified 
here that the lingua rustica had already taken the 
direction which ominously precluded any confusion 
between eqguus aud @quus—between the equitable 
and the equestrian. 

The contractor for the baths is to be allowed 
sufficient fuel to heat the hypocausts, and may sell 
the recisamina,—a new word,—that are useless 
for that purpose, bus nothing more ; and he must 
clean and yrease all bronze fittings once a month, 
and return them in good condition at the end of 
the year,—allowance made for fair wear and tear. 
The baths were to be open for women from day- 
light to the seventh hour, or mid-day, and thence 
from the eighth hour to the second of night—from 
two to nine p.m.—for men. The payment for women 
was an as, tor men, perhaps because more numer- 
ous, half that sum. Soldiers, freedmen, and 
slaves connected with the works, and children, 
bathed free. The water is to be duly supplied to 
the edge of the bath in one case, in another to 
the height of the top frog—“ ad summam ranam,” 
apparently an aquatic ornament of the outflow. 

The privilege of barbering was also made con- 
tributory to the public revenue, which reaped a 
harvest from the chins of the miners. Slaves 
might minister as barbers to their masters 
or to each other, but woe to the circitor, the 
tramp, who used shears or razors without licence ! 
—for every such illicit service he paid double 
fine to the contractor, and to him forfeited the 
instruments of his misdeeds—his ferramenta. 
The restricted area to which these regulations 
applied is shown by the intimation that, though 
the contractor might have more skilled assistants 
than one, one might be sufficient (unum pluresve 
artifices idoneos recipito). 

We can only mention further the contract for 
the fulling of garments—rudia vel recusata, The 
last is one of several words which must be inter- 
preted without help from dictionaries of any 
Latinity. Lapides lausie, in another clause, can 
be translated “slate” by the present Portuguese 
vernacular, pedras de lousa. 

A clause which worthily excites the enthusiasm 
of the editor is declaratory of the exemption of 
the profession of schoolmaster from public charge, 
but the terms scarcely carry immunity from taxa- 
tion generally. 

Contenting ourselves with these excerpts, we 
with M, Soromenho deliver over the inscription to 
the study of those who will fasten with more 
alacrity on its difficulties,—et juris et litterarum 
et antiquitatis periti ; those to whom we have to 
look for the cowplete elucidation of another, in 
some respects, parallel discovery—the long con- 
tract for temple-construction and repairs, which 
has recently been rescued from the walls of a 
smithy in Beeotia. W. Warkiss Luioyp. 








Fine-Act Goesip. 


_Te last edition of the Catalogue of the 
National Gallery repeats the statement of an 
unfortunate fact, to wit, that this great public 
institution, one of the most acceptable, useful, 
and popular of its kind, will be “wholly closed 
during the month of October.” Really it is time 
this most unnecessary recess was abolished. If 





the gallery needs cleaning, one room at a time 
might be shut ; if any of the pictures need clean- 
ing, they may be removed ; if the officials need 
rest and change of air, let them arrange the matter 
“turn and turn about,” as in other public estab- 
lishments. Did anybody propose to exclude the 
public from the South Kensington Museum for 
a whole month what would be said of the Art 
Department? No other such institution in 
Europe, except the British Museum, is closed for 
any such period, or even for a week at a time. 
The Bloomsbury practice is a bad one, and will 
be altered before long, but the case of the National 
Gallery is without even the slight semblance of an 
excuse which may be made for the obstructiveness 
in the other instance. 

Tat indefatigable antiquary, Mr. G. Wright, 
has added to the second edition of the programme 
of the Congress of the British Archzological Asso- 
ciation at Llangollen, a little sketch-map of the 
part of North Wales the Congress proposes tra- 
velling through on the various excursions. 

WE have received from MM. Plon & Co, Paris, 
a royal octavo volume, 540 closely-printed pages, 
styled ‘Inventaire Géuéral des Richesses d’Art de 
la France: Paris, Monumens Religieux, tome 1,’ 
containing a large and elaborate series of lists of 
the objects in question, stained, painted, and other 
works in glass, marbles, wood carvings, pictures, 
&c., in the metropolitan churches, If all France 
is to be described on this scale, we may hope for 
a library of volumes, Admirable indices complete 
the Inventory. 

Messrs. A, O. Matassis & A. W. THIBAUDEAU, 
of No. 7, Haymarket, have now in the press a 
descriptive Catalogue of the Eugraved and Litho- 
graphic Works of Prof. Legros. The book will be 
published in about six weeks, and comprise a bio- 
graphical sketch of the artist. 

Tue Tour du Vert-Bois, Rue St. Martin, Paris, 
formerly part of the Priory of St. Martin-des- 
Champs, which originally consisted of walls with 
towers—a fortress, in fact—is to be removed, in 
order to allow of enlarging the fagade of the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Métiers, and “rectification” 
of the line of the Rue St. Martin. 


Messrs. Casset & Co. have sent usa handsome 
book styled ‘The Royal Academy Album,’ edited 
by Mr. S. Jennings, and containing permanent 
photographs from pictures in this year’s exhibi- 
tion in Burlington Gardens, the works of Messrs, 
Alma Tadema, Oakes, T. S. Cooper, J. M‘Whirter, 
F. Goodall, R. Redgrave, E. Crowe, J. Pettie, H. 
Herkomer, W. F. Yeames, H. Moore, T. Woolner, 
and others, The transcripts are geverally trust- 
worthy, so far as they go, but most of them are too 
dark, and thus the effect of the pictures is materially 
depreciated. The works are not so judiciously 
selected that the ‘Album’ can be accepted as a 
fair representation of the exhibition as a whole. 
This may have been an unavoidable result of the 
scheme in question, but it seriously mars the 
value of the work. 








MUSIO 


—_ 
THE ITALIAN OPERA SEASON, 


THE season of the two Anglo-Italian Opera- 
houses is at an end. At both theatres the cam- 
paign is said to have been disastrous for the 
speculators in stalls and boxes, and Bond Street 
is certainly the most certain barometer of the 
rise and fall of attendances. The excuse 
for the financial failure is the usual one—the 
unsettled state of foreign affairs, and the stagna- 
tion at home of general business. It may be 
admitted that these have had something to do with 
the depression, but there are other much more sub- 
stantial causes at work to account for the unre- 
munerative condition of opera undertakings, as those 
know who have carefully watched the downward 
course of the lyric drama, and observed not only the 
lack of fresh and competent talent, but also the 
deterioration in the execution of the standard 
works, and the absence of any new composi- 





tions. It is the artistic decay which has led to 
thinner houses, and, if it continues, it will 
assuredly bring about the extinction of Italian 
opera in this country. This season, both at 
Covent Garden and at the Haymarket, has been 
one of the most uninteresting and dis«ppointing 
that has occurred fur years. Competition, which 
is the soul of enterprise generally, has failed to 
remedy evils which have been gradually growing ; 
and the expectation that fair and open rivalry 
would secure at least a sound system of art 
direction has not been realized. There appears 
to be little to choose between the two houses, 
for they now proceed in the same groove. The 
worn-out répertuire is revived, but there is less 
efficiency in its execution. Of new singers, there 
has been but one whose appearance can be 
chronicled as a genuine success. But the main 
mischief has been pointed out in the Athe- 
neum year after year. It lies in the increased 
number of performances during the week. In the 
olden time the subscription nights were Tuesdays 
and Saturdays ; there were extra performances on 
the Thursday ; and it was the late Mr. Lumley 
who magnified the operatic and terpsichorean 
selections until the “long Thursdays” became 
proverbial. From three nights in the week the 
advance to four, next to five, and, finally, to six 
representations has been progressive at Covent 
Garden, and this year the practice has been imitated 


at the Haywarket Opera- house. Now for an Opera- 


house to prove attractive for so many consecutive 
evenings is utterly impossible, as, owing to the irre- 
sistible influence of stars, it is impossible to interest 
the subscribers and the general public in more 
than two artists, who have the leading parts, and 
these cannot stand the wear and tear of a con- 
tinuous call on their physical powers. There is 
no time for proper preparation, and the artists who 
have the leading parts in place of the “ stars” are 
novices or mediocrities, for it is the practice in these 
days to pick out of a Conservatorium pupils, no 
matter what their nation may be, under the pretext 
of their having fine voices, and to introduce them 
before they have mastered their scales, and before 
even they have ever sung before the stage lamps. 
A glance at the names of the so-called artists who 
have been introduced for the last few years at 
Covent Garden will show how many failures 
have taken place. There is another practice, 
too, which has been gaining ground, and that is, 
that rich pstrons should pay for the débuts 
of their protégées; in such cases it is certain 
that incompetency is the basis of the introduc- 
tion. With a number of solo singers, whose proper 
position in many instances would be in the choruses, 
the operas can be frequently changed, for the strain 
of the struggle falls on the hard-worked choralists 
and the instrumentalists, as well as the officials who 
have to prepare the stage arrangements, Over- 
work engenders neglect and carelessness, and, 
when complicated works are given, the result is 
obvious. The decline of Italian opera has gone 
to such an extent that renewed interest now 
attaches to the question whether the time is not 
come for starting a National Opera-house on a 
permanent basis, There is no deficiency of voices 
in this country ; what is required isa dramatic 
school to turn them to the best account. The exten- 
sion of the répertoire has become a vital question, 
and, if that be effected, time must be given for 
sufficient rehearsals, and these are impossible with 
frequent performances. Outspoken criticism is 
much required, for the complaint is general that 
in the discussion of the merits of operas and of 
their execution art is lost sight of, and the interests 
of the public are disregarded. 

Of the doings at both houses, a very short 
summary will suffice. Covent Garden Theatre 
was opened on the 3rd of April and closed on the 
2ist of July. In the first week of the season 
there were three representations, during the second 
week four, but before the month was out five 
nights were given, and thenceforward to the ter- 
mination that number, and occasionally six, pre- 
dominated, independently of periodical Saturday 
concerts in the Floral Hall. The works of fifteen 
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composers were brought out, namely,—by Meyer- 
beer, the ‘ Huguenots,’ ‘ Dinorah,’ and ‘Etoile du 
Nord’; by Mozart, ‘Don Giovanni’ and ‘ Il Flauto 
Magico’; by Herr Wagner, ‘Lohengrin, ‘Tann- 
hauser,’ and the ‘Flying Dutchman’; by Doni- 
zetti, ‘ Favorita,’ ‘Don Pasquale, ‘ Lucia,’ ‘ Linda,’ 
‘La Figlia, and ‘Elisir d’Amore’; by Rossini, 
*William Tell’ and ‘Il Barbiere’; by Flotow, 
*Marta’; by Bellini, ‘Sonnambula’ and ‘I Puri- 
tani’; by M. Gounod, ‘Faust’ and ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’; by Auber, ‘Fra Diavolo’; by Otto Nicolai, 
‘Falstaff’; by M. Ambroise Thomas, ‘ Hamlet’; 
by Signor Verdi, ‘Il Ballo, ‘ Aida,’ ‘ Traviata,’ 
* Rigoletto,’ and ‘Trovatore’; by the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, ‘Santa Chiara.’ ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and 
‘Hamlet,’ both complex operas to mount, were 
given once ; ‘ Tannbauser, the ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ 
* Santa Chiara,’ and ‘ Falstaff’ twice each. 

The parts assumed by Madame Patti were in 
*Dinorah,’ ‘Il Barbiere,’ ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Aida,’ 
‘Traviata,’ ‘Trovatore,’ ‘Faust,’ and ‘Etoile du 
Nord.’ The characters assigned to Mdlle. Marimon 
were in ‘ Don Pasquale,’ ‘ La Figlia’ (once), and ‘Il 
Flauto Magico.” To Mdlle. Thalberg were allotted 
‘Fra Diavolo, ‘Marta, ‘Elisir d’Amore,’ ‘ Don 
Giovanni,’ and ‘ Falstaff.’ Mdlle. Albani had the 
* Sonnambula,’ ‘ Puritani,’ ‘ Lucia,’ ‘ Linda,’ ‘ Rigo- 
letto,’ ‘ Faust, ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Tann- 
hauser,’ and the ‘Flying Dutchman.’ The casts 
of the other operas it is unnecessary to specify as 
regards the principals. 

The new artists this season have been Madame 
Ricca, Mdlle. Avigliana, Mdlle. De Synnerberg, 
Malle. Sonino, Seiior Gayarre, M. Capoul, Signor 
Rosario, Signor Pandolfini, Signor Ordinas, Signor 
‘Caracciolo, The artists specified in the prospectus 
who have not appeared are Malle. Dotti, Mdlle. 
De Riti, Mdlle. Sarda, Signor Gianini, and Signor 
Tamagno, 

The three works added to the répertoire, out of 
the five mentioned in the prospectus, met with no 
success, 

The season at Her Majesty’s Theatre was com- 
menced on the 28th of March, and will end this 
evening (Saturday, 28th of July). Four representa- 
tions per week were continued until June, and were 
then extended to five, and Mr. Mapleson has ended 
with the adoption of six performances. The works 
produced were by Bellini, Signor Verdi, Donizetti, 
Mozart, Meyerbeer, Rossini, M. Gounod, and Herr 
Wagner. The operas bave been ‘ Norma,’ ‘Son- 
nambula,’ ‘ Puritani,’ ‘Traviata,’ ‘Trovatore,’ ‘ Il 
Bullo,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ ‘ Lucia,’ ‘La 
Figlia,’ ‘Roberto il Diavolo,” ‘ Huguenots,’ ‘Il 
Barbiere,’ ‘Otello,’ ‘ Faust,’ and ‘Marta.’ Oving 
to the illness of Mdlie. Tietjens, Gluck’s ‘ Armida’ 
and Cherubini’s ‘ Medea’ could not be produced, 
The failure of the ‘ Flying Dutchman’ at Covent 
Garden did not justify its not being given at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, as with Madame Nilsson as 
Senta, M. Faure as Van der Decken, and with the 
chorus and band, there was good reason to antici- 
pate as much success as when this fine work was done 
at the Lyceum in English by Mr. Carl Rosa. The 
director had another disappointment in the non- 
coming of Signora Varesi, of Signori Medini and 
Borella. He was most unfortunate in the im- 
portation of Mdlle. Nandori and of M. Millet 
Cabero. Of his two new tenors, Seior Carrion 
and Signor Talbd (Mr. Talbot Brennan), it can 
only be stated that the Spaniard was insignifi- 
cant, and the Englishman too demonstrative. 
The non-appearance of Seiior Gayarre was a 
fortunate escape for Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
Mr. Mapleson ought to forgive him the damages 
he has got in the Italian law court for going to 
Covent Garden. Herr Wachtel came back with 
his fine voice and bad style, and soon disappeared. 
Mdile. Salla, who was no great success at the 
Paris Lyrique, was overweighted here ; she is a 
good actress, but has much to learn as a singer. 
Beyond usefulness, nothing can be urged on 
behalf of Malle. Valleria, and the re-engage- 
ment of Mdlle. Rodani was a mistake. Herr 
Rokitansky, the finest basso profondo of the age 
was invaluable for the Meyerbeer and Mozart 
répertoire. M. Faure’s parts were too limited, and 





the same remark will apply to Signor Tamberlik, 
always a consummate artist, and still having his 
ut de poitrine. Madame Nilsson and Madame 
Trebelli were at their best, and in Madame Marie 
Roze a powerful ally was found in the difficulty 
caused by the serious illness of Mdlle. Tietjens. 
Mdlle. Chiomi did not realize on the stage the 
expectations raised by her singing at concerts. 
Signor Fancelli proved over and over again 
that he has the finest voice of any tenor on 
the London stage, but that his shortcomings 
as an actor are great. Signor Foli was the 
substitute for Signor Medini. Such mistakes 
and miscalculations had been made by the Im- 
presario that his prospects were indeed gloomy ; 
but on the 23rd of June came Madame Gerster, 
who took the town by storm at once, and has 
appeared in the ‘Sonnambula,’ ‘Lucia,’ ‘ Puri- 
tani,’ and ‘ Rigoletto’ in a manner that places her at 
once in the front rank. Madame Gerster, who 
achieved another triumph as Gilda last Tuesday, 
has been announced to appear as the Queen of 
Night (‘Flauto Magico’) this night (Saturday), 
which ends the season, Band and chorus have 
been up to the standard of excellence secured by 
Sir Michael Costa at Drury Lane; but the new 
artists provided this season at Her Majesty’s, and 
the adoption of the system of incessant perform- 
ances, have proved serious drawbacks. There is no 
justification for two Italian Opera-houses in London, 
if the system at both is the same, and that one 
radically bad for art. 








Musical Gossip. 

MapaMeE Sarnton - Dosy, in presenting the 
prizes to the winners of the awards by the profes- 
sional examiners, at the Royal Academy of Music, 
on the 2lst inst., spoke of the six years she had 
passed as a pupil in the institution (1834 to 1839) 
as a most happy period of her life, for she won a 
King’sScholarship. The popular contralto exhorted 
the gainers of the rewards not only to learn how to 
wait, but also not to fail to work, and this sound ad- 
vice is precisely what is required to be followed in 
this country, for the “ ignorant impatience” of study 
and practice is the cause of the failure of many 
artistic careers. The names of the winners of the 
chief prizes were: the Parepa Gold Medal, J. 
Sauvage; the Lucas Silver Medal, R. H. Lohr; 
the purses for singing, given by Madame Nilsson, 
to Miss Mary Davies and Miss Marian Williams 
(both of whom are in the profession); the Stern- 
dale Bennett prize to Miss Nancy Evans. Certi- 
ficates and annual prizes were also allotted to divers 
pupils, The Principal, Prof. Macfarren, presided, 
and, in a short address, mentioned the gifts of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, 100 guineas, the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, 50 guineas, and Messrs, Broad- 
wood & Son, 200 guineas. The Professor added 
that there were 345 pupils now in the Academy, 
and the applications for admission were increasing. 
In spite of this financial success there is yet ample 
room for improvement in the training of the 
students, and there are two essential elements 
wanting in the Tenterden Street institution, 
namely, a chapel for the practice of sacred music, 
and a theatre for the performance of the lyric 
drama. 

Tue Crystal Palace Directors have announced 
that a series of ten operas in English will take 
place next month, by the Rose Hersee opera com- 
pany, Mr. A. Howeil, the husband of the prima 
donna, being stage manager, and Mr. S. Naylor 
the conductor. The other artists include the 
names of Mesdames A. Smyth, Czve Ashton, 
Franklein, Palmer, St. John, Messrs. G. Perren, 
Nordblom, Pearson, F. Wood, Cotte, De Salla, 
Parkinson, F. H. Celli, R. Temple, L. James, 
Pyatt, and Signor Campobello. 

It is interesting to learn that a commission has 
been given to an English composer, Mr. T. Wing- 
ham, professor at the Royal Academy of Music, 
to compose a sacred work for the festival of St. 
Joseph at Antwerp Cathedral. 

Oratorio performances will be commenced at 
the Royal Albert Hall next October, under the 








direction of Mr. Joseph Barnby, and at Exeter 
Hall, in November, by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, with Sir Michael Costa conductor. 

Tae Covent Garden Promenade Concerts will 
be resumed next month, with Signor Arditi con- 
ductor. 

THERE was a large attendance at the Crystal 
Palace, on the 21st inst., for the benefit of Mr, 
Mapleson. The concert took place on the Handel 
orchestra, the singers being Madame Nilsson, 
Madame Trebelli, Madame Marie Roze, Malle, 
Valleria, Mdlle. Macvitz, Mr. Sims Reeves, who, 
encored in the ‘Death of Nelson,’ sang ‘Tom 
Bowling, M. Faure, Herr Rokitansky, Signor 
Foli, and Signor Rota. M. Réményi was the solo 
violinist. In the evening portions of ‘Il Barbiere’ 
and ‘ Rigoletto’ were played in the theatre, with 
Madame Trebelli, Mdlle, Valleria, Sigaor Talbé, 
Signor Del Puente, followed by a divertissement 
and fireworks. The conductors were Messrs, 
Manns, S. Naylor, and Willing, and Signor Li 
Calsi. 

Tue two Musical Festivals this autumn will be 
in September, first at Gloucester (the Three Choir 
meeting), and the second at Leeds. 

Mr. Artuur SuLiivan has composed music 
for Shakspeare’s ‘ Henry the Eighth,’ which is to 
be produced at Manchester by Mr. Calvert. 

Tue Corporation of Manchester has paid 
3,4001. for the grand organ erected in the 
Town Hall by M. Cavaillé-Coll, of Paris. An 
inaugural recital was given, on the 18th inst., 
by Mr. W. T. Best, of Liverpool, who tested the 
qualities of the new instrument in works by Bach 
(Toccata con Fuga, in D minor), Handel (Concerto 
in A major), Padre Martini (Gavotte), Beethoven 
(Andante with variations, from Serenade for flute, 
violin, and viola, in D major), Niedermeyer (Marche 
Religieuse), Sir W. S. Bennett (Minuet from Sym- 
phony in @ minor), and by the living composers, 
Signor Morandi, Mr. Henry Smart, and by him- 
self. The local critics praise the quality of the 
organ, which, it is stated, is exactly suited to every 
acoustical requirement of the hall, a consideration 
too often neylected in the building of large organs, 

A oNE-ACT operetta, called ‘ Le Violon de Stradi- 
varius,’ libretto based on Hoffman’s tale, by M. 
Alexandre, and music by M. Ginouves, has been 
produced at the Thédtre Michel at Marseilles. 





DRAMA 
—— 
THE WEEK. 
GateTy.—‘ Aux Crochets d'un Gendre,’ Comédie en Trois 
Actes. Par Th. Barri@re et Lambert- t hiboust.—‘ Suzanne et 


les Deux Vieiilards,’ Comédie en Un Acte. Par Henri Meilhac. 
Miss Glyn s Readings.—* Romeo and Juliet.’ 


Tue termination of the theatrical season is 
close at hand, and the change in the programme 
of the French plays, themselves now at an end, 
is all that saves the past week from stagnation. 
Four comedies of more or less imp irtance have 
been given at the Gaiety. The most interest- 
ing of these is ‘Aux Crochets d’un Gendre, 
a piece which, in 1864, rendered the same 
service to the Vaudeville as ‘Le Procés 
Veauradieux’ subsequently, and arrested for a 
time the spell of ill-luck, to the influence of 
which the theatre has constantly threatened 
to succumb. Once, if not more than once, 
this comedy has been given in England, though 
it has not previously received so adequate, 
ample, and artistic interpretation. Of the 
original cast M. Parade alone remains, and the 
absence of such artists as MM. Delannoy, 
Saint-Germain, and Félix, prevents the present 
performance from ranking with that at the 
first production. Still the interpretation is in 
the main satisfactory, and the parts played by 
M. Train, Madame Alexis, and Mdlle. Réjane 
could scarcely have been more satisfactorily 
sustained. 
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~The play deals with the rupture of the 
domestic happiness of a young couple, “ upon 
whose secure hour the spoiler” steals. The 
interruption of the connubial felicity of the 
hero and heroine is due to the father and 
mother of the bride, the former opinionated, 
cross-grained, arrogant, and self-satisfied ; the 
latter false, spiteful, and fawning. To such 
lengths do they proceed, the house, formerly 
an abode of comfort, becomes detestable to its 
owner, and a separation between himself and 
his wife is only avoided by an almost super- 
human display on his part of good-nature and 
self-abnegation. Further than this into the 
plot it is needless to go. The piece has, in 
fact, no merit of novelty or of constructive 
ability. It presents again familiar characters, 
and it developes a story that is amusing only 
to those who can yield themselves up com- 
pletely and unhesitatingly to every form of 
theatrical illusion, Passing to the limits of 
extravagance, the piece claims still to rank as 
a comedy of manners, Artistic blemishes are 
of small importance to an audience; what, 
however, 7s of importance is the fact that the 
hero's good-nature is pushed to a point at 
which he seems abject, and we cease to sym- 
pathize with him. Whatever merit there is 
in the work centres in those types of 
eccentricity in the invention of which M. 
Barriére anticipated subsequent writers, 
and notably the author of ‘Nos Bons Villa- 
geois.’ These, as has been said, are neither 
exact nor original. In the hands of competent 
artists they are, however, always amusing. 
In the representation of a certain class of 
characters M. Parade is all but unequalled. 
Nothing could, accordingly, be better than 
the pompous self-conceit and the aggressive 
and exacting vanity he displayed as the in- 
truding father-in-law. Madame Alexis pre- 
sented cleverly a catlike and cross-grained old 
woman, trying vainly to keep the spiteful claw 
in its velvet sheath. M. Michel was satisfac- 
tory as Moutonnet, a specimen of the faux 
bonhomme, and M. Carré was extravagant as 
Onesyme, a species of youthful dolt, who 
appears to be in part imitated from the comical 
lover of Angelique in ‘ Le Malade Imaginaire.’ 
The best part of the performance, leaving out 
the character of Honoré Beljames, played by 
M. Parade, was the presentation of the youthful 
pair by M. Train and Mdlle. Réjane. These 
artists respectively made the most of their 
parts, and presented to the life a happy couple 
belonging to the upper bourgeoisie. Madlle. 
lamare was good in a small part, while 
Mdlle. Massin was altogether unsuited to that 
assigned her. 

‘Suzanne et les Deux Vieillards’ has not 
previously been played in England. It isa 
good specimen of a class of drama that com- 
menced some years ago in Paris to replace the 
vaudeville. A young girl finds two generous 
protectors disposed to drop the paternal réle 
they have hitherto played, and claim for one 
of them the position of husband. Too wise 
to meet the attack in face, she defeats the 
scheme by a series of feminine ruses, and 
Without forfeiting the good opinion of those to 
Whose bounty she is indebted for most of what 
she possesses, she has her own way in the end, 
and espouses the man of her choice. The 
incidents and the treatment of the play are 
thoroughly ingenious and comic, and the in- 
terpretation leaves nothing to desire, ‘Nos 





Alliées,’ a three-act comedy of M. Pol Moreau, 
and ‘Les Marquises de la Fourchette,’ a 
vaudeville of MM. Labiche and Choler, were 
given on Thursday. 

Miss Glyn’s first series of readings terminate 
next week. Her rendering of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ on Tuesday, had the same qualities on 
which we have previously dwelt. The cha- 
racters were distinguished with clearness and 
precision that left nothing to desire, and the 
passionate and emotional passages of the play 
were rendered with admirable art. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


THE reopening of Drury Lane, supposed by 
transmitters of tradition to mark the commence- 
ment of the winter season at the theatres, is —_ 
for the 22nd of September. A version, by 
W. G. Wills, of Scott’s novel of ‘Peveril of the 
Peak,’ with the rather clumsy title of ‘England 
in the Days of Charles the Second,’ then will be 
produced. 


Recent performances at the Comédie Frangaise 
include ‘ Le Barbier de Seville,’ with M. Febvre 
in the réle of Almaviva, previously taken by M. 
Bressant, and M. Coquelin as Figaro, and “Parcuffe’ 
and ‘ Le Dépit Amoureux,’ in which M. Dévrigny, 
. — of the Conservatoire, made a successful 

ébut, 


ADOLPHE GUENEE, a well-known writer of vaude- 
villes, revues, and other pieces of the class, has 
died in Paris in his fifty-ninth year. His first 
success, ‘ L’Orphelin du Parvis Notre Dame,’ dates 
back to the year 1838. His best-known works 
form part of the old répertoire of the Palais Royal, 
at which theatre his father was formerly chef 
Worchestre. 


A Few particulars concerning Laferriére, whose 
death we briefly announced in our last number, 
may have some interest for our readers. He was 
born at Alengon, at a period variously stated 
by different authorities, but which may fairly be 
supposed to be the closing years of the last cen- 
tury, and made his first appearance as a chorus 
singer at the Comédie Frangaise. His engagement 
at the Porte Saint-Martin, to which theatre he 
went from the Ambigu-Comique, was due to M. 
Frédérick Lemaitre. He acted in turns at the 
Comédie Frangiise, the Gaité, the Vaudeville, the 
Odéon, the ThéAtre Historique, and the Théatre 
de Cluny. At the house last named he appeared 
in his last creation, that of the Colonel in ‘ Les 
Ingrats’ of M. Jules Claretie. Among the pieces 
most closely associated with his fame are ‘Le Son- 
neur de Saint Paul,’ ‘Marcelin,’ ‘Antony,’ ‘L’Hon- 
neur et l’Argent,’ ‘Les Mystéres de Londres,’ ‘ Le 
Chevalier de Maison Rouge,’ ‘Le Chevalier d’ Har- 
mental,’ and ‘La Jeunesse des Mousquetaires.’ 
He assisted in writing some plays, one of which, 
‘Livre III. Chapitre I*,’ still holds possession of 
the stage. 


‘Le Covstn FLorEstAy,’ a one-act comedy of 
M. Pierre Elzéar, has been produced at the Gym- 
nase. It is in verse, and its action passes in the 
time of Louis XV. A husband, who has espoused 
his wife in order to satisfy the demands of society, 
abandons her completely, and even assists in an 
attempt at abduction on the part of his cousin 
Florestan. In the course of this not very edifying 
proceeding he falls in love with her, and has luck 
beyond his deserts in finding her still pure and 
ready to accept his advances, Whatever his suc- 
cess in the attempt to depict life in France in the 
time of Louis XV., M. Elzéar has, at any rate, 
caught the tone of morality of that epoch. 

‘La Lune sans MIEL,’ a three-act comédie 
vaudeville of MM. Varin and Delacour, bas been 
produced at the Palais Royal. It is of the usual 
stamp of pieces at this establishment. 








To CorresronpDeEntTs. —C, T.—P. and G.—C. S. M.—J. P. 
—A. R.—A,. H.—K. B.—received. 
M. J.—The evidence for the woodcut is not strong. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO’S 
NEW LIST. 


——@—— 


NOTICE, 


Nearly ready, the NEW and IMPORTANT WORK 
on EGYPT. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, about 14s. entitled, 
THE 


KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; 


Or, the Old House of Bondage under New 
Masters. 


By EDWIN DE LEON. 
Ex-Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. 





SOME OF THE CHAPTER HEADINGS. 
EASTWARD HO! from SOUTHAMPTON TO PORT SAID. 
ABBAS PACHA. 

THE REIGN OF SAID PACHA. 


His Social Habits—His great Fétes —His Prince+s, Tngee Khanum— 
His aay Appearance and Character—Life uader Tents, and Black 
Knights Armour—His Work in Egypt. 


THE KHEDIVE ISMAIL AS A PUBLIC AND A 
PRIVATE MAN. 

The Accident that made him khedive—Achmet Pacha’s Cl 
Scene—A Fatal Féte and Lucky Lline-s—Halim Pacha’s Peril an 
Escape—The Man aud the Mouarch - Things he has Doue and T 
he has left Undone—His Building Mania. 


THE FOREIGN COLONY IN EGYPT IN OLDEN TIME. 


THE KHEDIVE'S EGYPT. 


His Sources “<, Information— An Appeal for Justice on behalf of the 
New Masters of the ** House of Bondage”~S»ii Pacha’s sad Expe- 
rience with his Model Viliages—The New Foreign Employés. 


HELOUAN. 


An Aix les Bains in the Desert—On the Road to a wy a of 
Interiors The Mokattam Hills —Their epee —Saenege Ce e Desert 
—Its Sights and Smeiis—The Sulphur Baths. 


THE FELLAHEEN. 


Who is the Fellah, and What is he ?—A Letter Three Thousand 
Years Old concerning Him in the British Museum -How Joseph — 
pie under Pharaoh—New Masters of His * House of Bondage ”— 

t under Viceroys—His Presevt Condition. 





SKETCHES OF TWO FAMOUS ANGLO-AFRICAN EXPLORERS 
Captain Richard Burton and Gordon Pacha, &c. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE FERN PARADISE 


THE FERN WORLD. 
By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
Author of ‘ The Fern Paradise,’ ‘ The English Peasantry,’ &. 


The Work is illustrated by 12 Coloured Plates, giving complete 
Figures (64 1 all) of every Species of B iush Fern, specially ee 
from Nature, and by several Full-Page tugravings of some of the 
choicest scenery of Devon, and a Photograph. 


Large post 8vo. over 400 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
price 128. 6d. Now ready. 





MORTIMER COLLINS: his Letters 


and Friendships, with some Accouut of bis Life. By FRANVES 
COLLINS. 2 vols crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 2:8. [Now ready. 
“The impression conveyed is pleisaat as wel! as fivourabie, and 
the manner in which the task has beeu accomp!ished is :n the highest 
degree creditable. He hes left some p'easaut reooll-cuons, and some 
genial and hearty tributes to his worth appear in the volumes which 
bis wife has consecrated to his memory.” — Athenwum. 





A SUMMER HOLIDAY in SCAN- 


DINAVIA. By E. L. L. AKNOLD. Crown 8vo cloth extra, 
108. 6d {| Now ready. 


**Mr. Arnold’s work, narrating the incidents of a mst delightful 
j——-- J trip, should be mecluded in the ouctit of every Norwegian 
— Court Journal. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. J. DANGERFIELD, 


ALIX FAIRFORD. 2 vols. small post 
ae 14s. ( Now ready. 
Alix ene is a very powerful storv, full of interest, written 


ith all the skill of an avcumplished and experienoed nove! 
nis ” ee ’ John Bull. 


OUT of SCHOOL at ETON; being a 


Collection of Poetry aid Prose Writings Ted SOME PRESENT 
ETUNIANS. Feap. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. {Vow ready. 





London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Seance & RIvIncToY, 
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Just published, price 1s. 
P 0 E M Ss. 
By JANE BOWRING CRANCH. 


Provost & Co. 36, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Just published, Thirteenth Edition, price 3s 6d. crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
and the Diseases induced by it. 
London: Heury Renshaw, 356, Strand. 





Fifth Edition, post free, le. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA. —A Treatise on the 
mig) MD. hac Method of © oring this Disease. By ROBERT 
pag R.C.8. L.8.A., &., 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 


panes Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


ONSUMPTION: its Proximate Cause and Spe- 
cific Treatment by the Hypophosphites, upon the Principles of 
Stechiological Medicine. By JOMN FRANCIS CHU KCHILL, M D. 
pr an Appendix te bap Pcty node Treatment of Kespiratory Diseases 








(Ast i Inhalants, and Reports 
of nearly 200 Vases by Drs. Churchill, (‘ampbell, Heslop, Sterling, Bird, 
ita Maria, Gomez, Muaestre, Parigot, Reinviliier, Gaivez, Leriverena, 


pers, Feldman, Pfeiffer, Viutras, Bvugard, Tirifahy, Lanzi, 
Fabbri, Panegross!, Cerasi, Gualdi, Todiui, Ascenzi, Regnoli, Valentini, 
Casati, Blasi, Borromeo, Fiorelli, and Fedeli. \rice 21s. 


London: Longmans and Co. 


“That useful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 


Norgs aND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review. 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price FOURPENCE, 
of all Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &. 


Edited by Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. 


‘‘ When found, make a note of.’’—CapTaiIn CUTTLE. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Origina! Communications and In- 
edited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Including unpublished Correspondence of eminent 
Men, and unrecorded Facts connected with them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with Notices 
of rare and unknown Editions of their Works, 
and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK- 
LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application. 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our old Poets. 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of EcotgstasTicAL History, Toro- 
GRAPHY, Fine Arts, NatuRat History, Mis- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, &e. 


Published by JonN Francis, 20, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C, 
And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders, 





poses similar to 


| remarks as to the future prosperity of Natal.” 





L. REEVE & CO.S NEW WORKS. 
——ee 


Now ready, complete, in 1 vol. 8vo. 248. 


FLORA of MAURITIUS and the SEY- 


CHELLES: a Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of 
these Islands. By J G. BAKER, F.L.S. Published under the 
authority of the Colonial Government of Mauritius. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. with 12 Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of the FRESHWATER 


FISHES of INDIA; giving the Characteristic Peculiarities of all 
the Species at present known, and intended asa meer to p eaneaes 
and District Ufficers. By Captain R. BEAVAN, F. RG 


Now ready, No. VII., JULY, price 3d.; by post, 34d. 


The BOOK CIRCULAR: a Monthly 


Record of New Books and New Editions, Classified according to 
Subjects for the convenience of Readers; with Notes, *nalytical 
aud lescriptive, of the more }mportant. Aupual Subscription, 
post free in the United Kingdom, 3s. éd.; in the Foreign Postal 
Union, 4s. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. Figures and 
Description of the Shells of the Mollusca. By LOVELL REEVE, 
F. and G. B. SoWERBY, F.L.S. 4to. Double Part, 334 and 
335, ‘with 16 Coloured Plates, 208. 


With Maps, Coloured Plates, and Photographic Views, 21s. 


y ° it . 

NATAL: a History and Description of the 
Colony, including its Natural Features, Productions Industrial 
Conditions, and Prospects. By HENRY BROOKS, for many years 
a resident. Edited hy D. MANN, F.R.A.S. F.K.G.S., late Super- 
intendent of Education in the Colony. 

‘‘A book very distinctly -uperior to most of those written for pur- 
is.”— Westminster Review. 

‘It conveys in ap eusy aud pieasavt form an exact picture of the 
existing condition and circumstances of the land, and will do much 
for the progress of Natal.”’- British Mail 

‘A book full of information ou every subject connected with 
Natal.” —Daily News 

“A more interesting work we do, not remember having had the 
pleasure of reviewing for a long time.”— Vatal Mercury 

**Tne author conclu‘es his very interesting book ig some hopeful 
Colon 

“A valuable and carefully written history ang “description of 
Natal.”— Standard 

**The work, trom beginning to end, is eminently practical and in- 
structive in its various details.”- Morning Post 

*The photographic and other illustrations accompanying this 
volume are everything that could be desired.”"— Atheneum. 


7 + Tat . AT 
BOTANICAL NAMES for ENGLISH 
READERS. By RANDALL H. ALCOCK. 6s. 

“We have t:sted the volume in several instances, and find it very 
correct; and the explanations are in ma: y instances rendered the 
more interesting by the fact that they are not confined to mere deri- 
vatione, but indicate also the reason why the names were first applied 
to the plants which bear them.”— Gardeners’ Chronicle 

“ In regard to the pronunciation aud meaning of plant names it 
is the m st reliable authority we kuow that is acces-ible to every 
one.” —Garden. 

**A very 1 teresting and useful work, which may be heartily com- 
mended.” — Florist 

“This admirable work is of the createst value. and will be widely 
appreciated by English readers.”— Gardeners’ Magazine. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. 


Coloured Plates, 148. 


BRITISH SPIDERS. 


Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 

BRITISH BEETLES. By F.C. 
Plates, 108. 6d. 

BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. By H. T. Starnton. 


16 Coloured Plates, 108. 6d 


STavELeEy. 16 


By E. F. Staverey. 16 


Rye. 16 Coloured 


BRITISH BEES. 


Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


BRITISH FERNS 
Plates, 108 6d. 

BRITISH GRASSES. 
Plates, 10s. 6d. 

BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. ByG. 
BENTHAM. 193. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 


21 Coloured Plates, 16s. 


BRITISH MOSSES. 
Coloured Plates, 21s. 
BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. 

24 Coloured Plates, 30. 
PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of 
British Seaweeds. By W. H. HARVEY. 4 vols. 360 Coloured 
Plates, 7/. lus. 
PHOSPHORESCENCE of MINERALS, PLANTS, 
and ANIMALS. By T. PHIPSON. Cuts, 5s. 


METEORS, AEROLITES, and FALLING STARS. 
By T. PHIPSON. Cuts, 68. 
HANDY GUIDES to YOUNG COLLECTORS. 
the Rev H. P. DUNSTER. Cuts. 1. BOTANY. 2. RECREA- 
TIVE SCIENCE. Each, 38. 6d. 


By W. E. SHuckarp. 16 


By M. Pivues. 16 Coloured 


By M. Pivgs. 16 Coloured 
By 8. V. Gray. 16 
By T. Moore. 
3y M. J. Beskevey. 24 


By M. J. BeRKELey. 





5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


L, Reeve & Co. 





10, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAXp, 
July 28, 1877. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


_ 


NOTICE.—IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY MR. GALLENGA, 


TWO YEARS of the EASTERN 


QUESTION. By A GALLENGA (of the Times), Author of ‘ Italy 
Revisited,’ ‘Country Life in Piedmont,’ *‘he Invasion of Den. 
mark,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 28. [Now ready, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. MINTURN’S 
*TRAVELS WEST.’ 


TRAVELS WEST. By William Min. 
K arge post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


** A charming bovk, full of anecdotes of Western American travel, 
and iu whicn the author, who travelled from New York across the 
whole Amercan Western desert, gives his experience of a country 
almost uukuown to turopean clonist-. We wish we could transcribe 
some of the very clear descriptions of scenery, life, and manners in 
which this book abounds.” — Public Opinion 


NOTES and ESSAYS on the CHRIS. 


TIAN RELIGION : its Philosophical Principles and its Enemies, 
By JOHN JOSEPH LAKE. Crown 8vo. 7s. tid. 


DIFFICULTIES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By a YOUNG BEGINNER. Crown svo price 2s. 6d. 


The GREAT FIGHT between the 


BEAR and the TURK EV—its Origin and Probable Results. By 
a YUUNG LION. in wrapper, price 6d. pos: free. 


POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS 
AGAINST HER WILL. By Annie 


i span, Author of ‘A Canadian Heroine.’ 3 vols. price 
ls. 6d. 


TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


BITTER to SWEET END: a Novel. 


3 vols S18. 6d. 


“There is a genuine tone of humour about much of the conversations 
anda Seanad tne about the heroime which give very pleasant re: 
ing, and a good dea! of interest and amusement co the book On the 
wuole, we cannot but praise * Bitter to Sweet End '”- Public Opinion 


The RECTOR of OXBURY: a Novel. 


By JAMES B. BAYNARD, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. L This day. 


A VERY OLD QUESTION: a Novel. 


By T. EDGAR PEMBEKTON, Author of *‘ Under Pressure,’ &, 
3 vols. 3ls. 6d. (This day 
“* For ‘tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love.”—HaM er. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, é&c., each Complete in 
One Volume. 


ADAM and EVE'S COURTSHIP; 


or, How to Writea Novel. By JAY WYE. Crown 8vo. price 73. 6d. 


A DISCORD: a Story. By Aleph 
WILLESOUN. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 


“Something more than ordinary praise is due to a story which hisa 
leading idea ofits .wn, and works it out steadily, yet without wearr- 
ing the reader with excessive iteration or ex»ggeration * a Discord’ 
reminds us of some of Miss ~ewell’s best works We should aimust be 
disposed to give it the preference, on the grouod that the human 
interest is broader. Sometimes we see traces of another and well- 
koown ivfluence. Mr. Price is a person not unworthy of the gallery 
of portraits which George Eliot bas given to us.”— Spectator. 


The BRIDE of ROERVIG. By W. 


BERGS:'E. Translated from the Danish by NINA F:! Powe 
Crown 8v0. 78. 6d. 


“* A charmingly fresh and simple tale. which was well worth trans 
lating, and has been translated well.”— Atheneum. 


TOUCH NOT the NETTLE: a Story. 


By ALEC FEARON. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 


THROUGH HARDSHIPS to LORD- 


SHIPs. By FLORA EATON. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 


The VANDELEURS of RED TOR. 


By THEODORE RUSSELL MONRO. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d 


The BURIED PAST: aNovel. Crown 


8vo. 78. 6d 


The LADY BLANCHE. By Harold 


8ST. CLAIR. Crown 8vv. 7s. 6d. 





SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 
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HE SCHOOL: 
Post free, 48 6d. per annum. 
Average Circulation, 9,000 a Mouth. 
London: Shaw, Sons & ieee 170, Fleet-street. Edinburgh : 
R. M. Cameron, £2, St. Giles-street. Glasgow: J. W. T. M‘Dougail, 
135, Buchanan-t -street. 


HE SCHOOL: 
for School ci Members, Schoolmasters, and 5 
free, 44d.; Yearly, 4s. 


an Illustrated Monthly Journal. 
Single copies, 44d. post free. 








an Illustrated gery | Journal 
olars. Post 


ne for AUGUST. 

EN LAISSEZ FAIRE in EDUOATION. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. Harrow. 

A GLIMPSE at the LIFE of a GOVERNESS. 

OUR EDITORIAL TABLE. 

SPECIMEN NOTES. 

WHAT the CH U RCH of SCOTLAND did for SCOTCH EDUCATION. 

The SLATE PENCIL-HOLDER. 

TENNYSON’S ‘In MEMORIAM.’ 

LARVA, GRUB, and CATERPILLAR. 

EDUCATION : its Nature, Means. and (Object. 

On the TEAVHING of GEOGRAPHY through POETRY. 

FLORAL TEXTS, 

EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Illustrated Supplement, consisting of Map of South America for 
Drasing—New Projection for Map Drawing—North America, 
yl Taught in Pictures—Nouns—lllustration for Flower 


HE NAUTICAL MAGAZINE. 
(Forty-sixth Year.) 


Established 1832; Enlarged 1872. One Shilling, Monthly. 


Contents of A UGUST Number. 
Government Supervision as a Means of securing Public Safety. 
Custom- Houses. 
H.MS. “ Ivflexzible.” 
Our Commercial Kelations—France. 
Voluntary kxaminations and Certificates for A.B.s in the Merchant 
Service. 

Automatic Signal. a 
Safety-Valve “ompeti 
The Board of Trade Register of Wrecks, 1875-6. 
Inquiries into Sy seems, &e. 
Collisions at Se 
Our Portrait Gallery—Mr. T. H. Farrer. 
Anchor Lights in Indian Roadsteads, 
Rule of the Road—Overt«king Ships, 
Marine Inventions. - Shipbuilding, 1877. 

Correspondence — Books reveived. 
Nautical Notices.—Our (fficial Log.—General. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Kent & Co. 93, Paternoster-row ; 
J. D. Potter, 31, Poultry, E.0.; Henry 8, King & Co. 65, Cornhill ; 
Lage & Co. 15, Great Queen: street, W.C.; and through all Book: 

ers. 


On the 30th inst., will be ready, price 1s., with 6 Illustrations, 
ONDON SOCIETY, for Avausr. 











Contents. 

The MODERN ZODIAC: an Artist’s Almanac of English Society— 
August. Drawn by Harry Furniss. 
AREGIMENTAL MARTYR; or, How Gerard St. Hilary was driven 
into Matrimony. With an ‘Lilastration. 

RIVER RHYMES, By J. Ashby-Sterry. + Pearl: a Lazy Lyric. 

An OCEAN R \CE: a Yachtsman’s Story. 

PROUD MAISIE: a Novel. Chap. 22. 
“Portent.” 24. A Fair Encounter. 

The DEEP, DEEP S®A, 

LANDSCAPE MEMORIES. By B. Montgomerie Ranking. With 
an 'llustration IL. The Environs of Paris 

ware V Banh» CRICKETER. By the Author of ‘The Cricket 

ield 

ASAUNTER on the SOUTH DOWNS. By W. W. Fenn. 

TWIN FLOWERS With an Illustration. 

HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. 

bag = hd O'CLOCK, NOON: a True Story, which you will not 


avian rf the CAVERNS of HAN, in BELGIUM. 

The PICCADILLY PAPERS. Stenochromy—Fac-simile Telegrams 
—Serculture The Gas-wells of Pennsylvania—New Books—The 
Envirous of London. 

Vol. XX XT. is now ready, elegantly bound in cloth silt, gilt edges, 
price 10s. 6d. Also cases for binding, 28. each. 
London : Sampson Low  & Oo. 188, Fleet-treet. 


Castle Adlerberg. 23. The 


Now ready, price 1a. richly illustrated, the 


Holtpay NUMBER of LONDON SOCIETY. 


Contents. 
SUMMER PLAY-TIME. With Whole-Page Illustration. 
HINTS to TRAVELLERS. With Whole-Page Illustration. 
AVERY STRANGE NIGHT: a Tourist’s Story. 
THREE WEEKS in SCOTLAND. With Whole-Page Illustration. 
MY ENGLISH HOME. 


IN PERIL on the CLIFFS: the Lost Rope. With Whole-Page 
Thustration. 


A FEW DAYS IN and ABOUT CALAIS. 
4 WALKING TOUR on the SOUTH PEMBROKESHIRE COAST. 


MYOURITE TOURS in the TYROL. With Double-Page Illus- 
ton 


The WATERS of KISSINGEN. 


OUR PICNIC: aGlimpse of a Golden Day. With Whole-Page 
Illustration. 


WALES, NURTH and SOUTH. 
The MUSIC of the WATERS: a Holiday Diversion, and What came 
A 5 a in the PYRENEES. 
The WILDS of DURSET. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 188, Fleet-street. 








THE PARIS EXHIBITION BUILDING.—See 
P the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d. or by post, 44d.) for View ; 
orchester ‘‘astle, with Illustrations— Sanitary Processes —Climate an: 
Artistic Development—Birthplace of Rubens—Canford Church— 
estic Keo omy Congress, Birmingham, &¢.—46, Catherine-street ; 
and and all | Newsmen. 


HE ARCHITECT (a Weekly Art Journal) for 


JULY 28 contains Illustrations of St. Charles’s College and 





Houses at Kichmond. Belf: ‘ast, and Waterford ; toeether with Articles 
Art and the Social Science ‘Congress — ~Ancient Lights—The Relgian 
7 lery—Roman Explorations—Terra-Cotta—The Royal Academy— 
fea’ Houses—Liabilities for Accidents—Correspondence, &c. 
by post, 5d.—Uflices: 175, Strand, London. 


lee 4d. 





Price 7d. 
CHA MBERS’S JOURNAL, for AUGUST. 


Story of the Fairbairns. By W. 
Cham 


A Cornish Hav. 
The Story & the Quigrich or Submarine Cables (Working). 
Staff of St. Fillan. Polar Colonization. 
Cousin Die w Words about Poultry. 
A Trip on Lake Nyassa. Peter Botte 
Curiosities of the Voice. 


Curious Pick-ups. 
A Village tome.” , Fox- a on the Mountains of 
Sotent and Infernal Machines. Sco! 
‘urposes. in Two Chapters. gueatieg in its Droll Aspects. 
Notes from China. ne Month : science and Arts. 
es Ways of Earning a A wenn Tri ragedy. 
Three rvoetical Pieces. 


THE LAST OF THE HA DDONS. 
By Mrs. NEWMAN, Author of ‘ Too Late,’ &. 
Chapters 31—34. 

W. & R. Chambers, Loudon and Edinburgh. 





Nearly ready, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


EPORT on the BULGARIAN PEASANT 
RELIEF FUND; with a Statement of Distribution and Expen- 
diture. By the Right Hon. Viscountess STRANGFORD. 


London: Hardwicke & Bogue, 192, Piccadilly, W. 





1%mo. cloth, price, 1s. 6d. 


HN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. New 
Edition. Entirely Re-Edited by JACOB GABER, University, 
Heidelberg. 
*,* A copy to Teachers on receipt of 12 stamps. 


London: William Tegg & Co. Pancrastane, Cheapeiée. 





Just published, 2s. 
and OTHER POEMS. 
By E. 8. LITTLETON. 

“TI have read your poem, * Hamand,’ completely through—portions 
aloud to a circle of critics It contaius aay tine thoughts and well- 
drawn characters.”— Extract from a 

London: E. W. Allen, 11, Ave Maria- ets E.C. Tunbridge Wells‘ 
H. Nye, Grosvenor Library ; and principal! Booksellers. 


POPULAR MANUALS. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. By Stonehenge. 
CLATER’S CATTLE DOCTOR. Price 15s. 
The FARMER’S CALENDAR. By J.0. Morton. Price 15s. 
WALSH’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE and SURGERY. Price 7s. 6d. 
The MODERN PLAYMATE. By Rev. J. G. Wood. Price 7s. 6d, 
BUUTELL’S HERALDRY. Revised by Aveling. Price 7s. 6d. 
The HOME BOOK for YOUNG LADIES. Price 7s. 6d. 
KARR’S TUUR ROUND MY GARDEN. Price 7s. 6d. 
WATERTON’S ESSAYS on NATURAL HISTORY. Price 7. 6d. 


HAMAND; 





Price 1. 18. 


In medium 8vo. price 128. 6d. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 
PRATT’S 
FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND THEIR ALLIES, 
THE CLUB-MOSSES, PEPPERWORTS, and HORSETAILS. 
Containing 41 Coloured Plates. 





In medium 8vo. price 31. 15s. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 
PRATT’S 
FLOWERING PLANTS, GRASSES, 
SEDGES, AND FERNS. 


THE SIX-VOLUME EDITION. 
With 313 Pages of Steel Plates, printed in Colours by Kronheim & Co. 


AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
(THE ‘ HELEN’S BABIES’ SERIES.) 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 

In square feap. 8vo, price 1s. each, Picture Covers.! 


1. HELEN’S BABIES. (100th Thousand). 
2. BROTHER BILLY, DURKY BAKER, BUBBY SHORT. 
3. ME! July and August. 


SCHOOL PRIZE-BOOKS. 
In morocco, calf, or cloth. gilt edges. 
ALL FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE NOW READY (forwarded post free) 
of CHOICE BOOKS, suitable for SOCHVOL PRIZES or GIFTS. 


FREDERICK WaRNE & Co. Bedford- street, Strand. 


Feap. 8vo. price 32. 6d. 
A - | POEM BY GERARD BENDALL. 
O L F E JE GO D: 
A TALE OF THE NORTH. 
“* A task becomes a pleasure when we have under review such a book 
* Olaf Ejegod ’ The author's rhythmical power is well-nigh perfect. 
The teadiug poem in this book, and it really deserves the name, treats 
of the Wresking < of Jarl Olaf's house by a certain King Enk. The 
verse may remind some of Ovleridge’s *Uhbristabel’; but somehow it 
suggests to us Uhiand more than any other modern writer.”— Gra; 
portion n't er oop theg Mteadpet wa. is Ring: nereeee. 7 best 
on in itis the specc! e Ww h 
ee a ve 0! gian’ ch has a fine and martial 
Feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
and other Pvems. 


Ms. B. Barrett, 25, Paternoster-square. 


ESTELLE ; 


By GERARD 
BENDAL 





Completion of the Present Issue (Cabinet Edition) of 
R. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the Ch IMEAN 
a Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans 


Vols. I. to VI., comprising all that has appeared in the | 
Bitton, Revised ‘and Prepared by the Author and so arranged that 
my 3 Volume contains a complete subject. Sold separately, price 68., 
as follows :— 


I. The ORIGIN of the WAR BETWEEN the CZAR and the 
SULTAN. 


II. RUSSIA MET and INVADED. With 4 Maps and Plans. 
III. The BATTLE of the ALMA. With 14 Maps and Plans. 
IV. SEBASTOPUL at BAY. With 10 Maps and Plans. 


V. The BATTLE of BALACLAVA, and the Combat of the Fol- 
lowing Day. With 10 Maps and Plan 


VI. The BATTLE of INKERMAN. With 11 Maps and Plans. 
Willies Blackwood ; & Sons, Edinburgh and A London. 


Works OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


v vols, feap. 21s. cloth. 
2. 
MIDDLEMARCA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 


3. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 
cloth. 


4. 
ADAM BEDE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 


The MILL on the FLOSS. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Crown 8vo. 


SILAS MARNEK. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


7. 
FELIX HOLT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


8. 
The SPANISH GYPSY. 
78. od. cloth. 


9. 
The LEGEND of JUBAL, and Other Poems. 
Second Kdition. Feap. 6s. cloth. 
10. 
WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS from 
the WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Feap. 6s cloth gilt. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. To be had of 
ksellers. 


Sixth Edition, Feap. 





~~ Teady, 4to. bound in am, Price 128. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 

or calf extra, price the ¢ of 

the City = —' and Published oS = Special Permission of the 
brary 


IVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS: a 
Survey of the Cities of Santen and Westminster, the Borough of 
Southwark and Parts Adjacen 





From a City Press. 
“We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topo- 
graphy. The may which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is 
ertributed to Ralph Agas, may fairly be called the ouly guanine view 


of Lond a and peinonncennye ° ~ -— era that has reall 
pretensions to accuracy of detai Francis is deservi: oral 
praise Lf ty ee a fac- atnatle 4 _" thie” ula map of London. 

nots highly of the care and though bestowed upon the work ty by 
Mr. Overall, oa while it proves his great knowledge of don 


pography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost of 
the S werk is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are 
interested in the old city.” 
London : Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-stre~t. 





NEW EDITION OF WHITAKER’S CRAVEN. 

Dedicated by permission to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 

In the press, ready about Uctober next, to be published by » 
A THIRD EDITION OF 
HE HISTORY and AN!IIQUITIEFS of the 
DEANERY of CRAVEN, in the COUNTY of YORK. 
By THOMAS DUNHAM WHITAKER, id. D. F.S.A., Vicar of 
hailey, in Lancashire 
Edited ite A. W. MORANT, Fr S.A. 
is Re-issue of Whitaker's * Craven,’ het text of ate Second 
ab 


n thi 
Edition (1812) will be faithfully impres- 
sious of the (riginal Plates and several fine Wood Kn« oe The 














Crown 8vo. price 78. 6d 
= PETER. » (A“Stone.”) “This Rock”; ‘ The 

Keys” (Matt. xvi. 18.19). A Commentary. 

“Simon Peter, a Servant and om Se oostle of Jesus Christ ;” also 
jer. 
Spiritually, a King anda Priest ; Seslestastionlig, neither a Royal 
Priest nor Priest-Maker 
“*Ve also, as lively Stones, are bui't up a spiritual house, an holy 
Priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ... .. Ye are a choeen generation, a Royal Priesth 
1 Peter ii. 5, 9. 
By BDWIN T. CAULFEILD. 

A Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Bath: R. E. 





London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 
Peach, Bridge-street. 






fresh information which has been brought to licht since isl2 will be 
din tury remarks and additional foot-notes. 
A New Section, treating of the Geotogy, Natural History, and Pre- 
—a Antiquities of Uraven, prepared expressiy for this Edition by 
©. MIAL#, F.G.8 , Curator to the Leeds Philosophical and Litera 
p34 will be added to the work To illustrate this part of the wor 
pe has Lage pt a Geological Map, which has been eugraved by Keith 





” The Ecclesiastical Avtiquities of Uraven, including Bolton Abbey 
and the Ancient Churches, will be re-investigated, the hera'dic and 
genealogical parts of tne work brought down to the present tume, and 
each pedigree will have the arms Of the family engraved 

No expense will be spared to make the work complete in every respect. 

Price, to Subscribers only:— Royal 4to. cloth, 32 38.; super-royal, 
large Daper. half morocco, 51 58.; ditto, full morocco, 6 68 lim 
number will be printed on imperial paper, aud bound in full turkey 
morocco antique, lvl. 28. 

Subscribers’ Names will be received by the Publisher, Mr. J. Dodgson, 





1, Upperhead-row, Leede, 
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Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
OCAL SPEECH for the DUMB: a Paper on 


the Education of the Deaf and Dumb on the German System, 
read April 25 1877, before the Society of Arts, by B. St. J. ACKERs; 
with. Discussioa 

To thie P. . republished by permission, was awarded the Silver 
Mollal of the Socket of arte 


tone 1 and Oo. 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, Ms. 
PBUNCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. By 
ERBERT SPENCER. 

*,* The Second Edition (with Supplementary Chapters) is now 
isu and buyers of the First }.dition may have the Additional Chap- 
Var y sending to the Publishers the Notice inserted at the end of the 

olume. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Prederick- ~street, Edinb ur, rgh. aia 

SMITH, ELDER & 00.’S POPULAR ‘LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. each. 


1 i the SILVER AGE. By Hotme Lez. 


CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of Anglo- 
Indian Society. By H. 8. CUNNINGHAM, Author of * Wheat and 
Tares.” 

NEW VOLUMES. 
Pictorial boards, 28. each. 

A GARDEN of WUMEN. By Saran TYTLeER, 
Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline.’ 

PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamitron Aipé. 


ISEULTE. By the Author of ‘Véra,’ ‘The Hotel 

du Petit St -Jean.” 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. _ 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 379th Edition. With a Portrait of 
the Author. Price is. 6d. 

BUTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in Easy 
Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which Dissyllables 
are reudered as easy a8 Monosyliables. 68th Edition. Price le. 6d. 

BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With En- 
gravings. 4ist Edition. Price 6d. 

Simpkin & Co. ; and all Booksellers’. 








In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, Vity of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 


DT ELILLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner's Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 


same, 28. 
asy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 65s. 6d.—Key tothe same, 33. 


Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Mod?les de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


(\HAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


Just published, 
KINDNESS to ANIMALS, illustrated by Stories 


and Anecdotes. For Use as a Reading-Book in Schools. Price 
1s. 6d. cloth. 





NATIONAL READING LESSONS. Printed on 
Eight Boards, for hangiug on School-room Walls. Price 6d. each. 


BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD, with Notes. For 
Use in Schools. 
CANTOS I. II. IfI. Each price 2d. 


CANTO IV. Price 4d. 


FREEHAND DRAWING: Outlines to prepare 
Pupils for Examination in connexion with South Kensington. 
FIRST GRADE—ELEMENTARY; being on ines of Familiar 
Objects. 24 Examples on Cards. Price 1 
FIRST GRADE—ADVANCED; being Orn amental Floral Figures, 
Vases, 4e. 24 Exampleson Cards. Price 1 
SECOND GRADE. (In preparation. 
W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh 


DHUNIX FIRE OFFICKH, LOMBARD-STREKT 
ead CHARING CROSS, LONDON. — Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all = of the wo - * 
GEUONGE BLL. 
Secretaries, { JOHN J.B sROO )MBIELD. 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPAN y, 
ESTABLISHED 1907. For LIVES ONLY. 
79, PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest . £395,565 
Funds in hand = «»  £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Peepent: may be obtained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 











AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDUN. 

Invested Assets on the 3ist Dec., 1876 . £5,493,962 

Income for the past year 488,970 

Amount paid on Death to ‘December 1 ast = 11,148,830 

Aggregate Reversionary Konuses hitherto allotted 5,543,138 


Toe expenses of management (including cornmission) are about 
44 per ceut. ou the annual income 

Attention is especially calied to the New Rates of Premium re cently 
adopted by the Uflice. 
m... — for Xoung Lives will be found materially lower than 

eretofore. 


Policies effected thie year will be entitled to share in the Profits at 
the next Division, in December, 1879 
Forms of Proposal, &e., will be sent ou app tion to the Office 





——, 
EAL & SON, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM OOURT-ROAD, w, 
The LARGEST HOUSE in LONDON for 


BEDSTEADS. 
BEDDING. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office, 60, Charing Cross ; 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 
Established 1810. 
Participation in Four-fifths of the Profits. 
J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS 3 OF ALL KINDS HE4!L & SON’S CATALOGUE post free, 


May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,0v04. 
1,120,0001. has been paid as COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the ng at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


64, Cernhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


‘* Presenting a vivid portraiture of the domestic politics of France.”—Scotsman. 


FATAL DAYS; 
Or, FRANCE, EUROPE, AND THE SIXTEENTH OF MAY, 
) ? ’ 
By M. DE LA FRANCHE-COMTE. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
‘* This able exposition of the present state of France and Europe.”—Liverpool Albion. 
‘*Since Victor Hugo's ‘ Napoleon the Little,’ there has not been the equal of this work for trenchant criticism in French 
iin Echo. 
- MULLan & Sox, London and Belfast. 


MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE. 


Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 














NVALID FURNITURE. — Carter’s Patent 
Revolving Bed-Table, adjustable for reading and writ . a, 
Invalid Beds and Couches, adjustable to apy inclination af th the | Back, 
knees, and feet. from 51 5a. Carrying Chairs, with sliding handles, 
tocarry an Invalid up and down stairs, 2. 158. Wicker Bath ( ‘hairy, 
from 2i. 28. Reclining Back Boards, ll. 5e. aertin Obata, 7. sad 
Trapped Commodes, ii. 58. Bed Rests, 128 . Leg Resta, ai 
Perambulators from 1. Drawings post free —J. Garter’ No. ta.Nep 
Cavendish-street, Great Portland-street, W. 














A. N. LEBEQuE & Co. Brussels, 








“ The story is of a high character, and the play of feeling is very subtly and cleverly wrought out.”—British Quarterly Review, 
London: Sampson Low, Maxston, SEARLE & RIvINGTON, 188, Fleet-street. 


*.* The above COPYRIGHT WORK having been announced by Messrs. WARD, LOCK & TYLER, and 
their attention having been drawn thereto, they have at once forwarded the following Letter to the Publishers :— 
‘*London, Warwick House, Paternoster-row, E.C., July 25th, 1877. 
** Dear Srrs,—In answer to your letter in reference to ‘ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,’ we beg to say that we have not published 
the book. We were not aware that there was any Copyright in it, or we should not have announced it. 
“ And remain, Sirs, yours very truly, 


** Messrs. menattint Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington.” (Signed) “WARD, LOCK & TYLER.” 





Post 8vo. cloth, with Map, 3s. 


ALPS.-GUIDE to the UPPER ENGADINE. 


Translated from the German of M. CAVIEZEL. 


‘*A more detailed and thorough guide to the Upper Engadine than any hitherto obtainable..... The very model of a guide 
to a restricted and definite locality.”—Saturday Review. 


London: Epwarp SranrorpD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 





Scale, 9 miles to an inch ; size, 28 inches by 20, 


SEAT of WAR in EUROPE—STANFORD’S 


LARGE SCALE MAP of the SEAT of WAR in EUROPE. Sheet III. comprising from Adrianople to Constantinople, 
the Bosphorus, Sea of Marmora, the Dardanelles, Besika Bay, &c. Price, Coloured Sheet, 3s.; Folded in Case, 3s. 6d.; 
Mounted in Case, 5s. 


Sheet I. uniform in price, has already been published, and includes Bucharest, the Danube, Nikopolis, Shistova, Biela, 
Rushtchuck, Turtukai, Silistria, Rasova, Kustenjeh, and the Dobrousha ; also Varna, Shumla, Osmanubazar, Tirnova, the Passes 
of the Balkans, Shipna, Slivno, and Philippopolis. The chief Roads and Passes are clearly shown by means of a Red line 
running along the centre of them, while all the usual Topographical features have received careful attention. 


London: Epwarp STANFORD, 55, Charing c ross, _ 8.W. 








New Edition. Scale, 12 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches by 42, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 


By Professor RAMSAY, LL.D. F.R.S. and G.S,, Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 
This Map shows all the Railways, Roads, &c., and when Mounted in Case, folds into a convenient Pocket size, making aD 
excellent Travelling Map. Fourth Edition, with Corrections and Additions. Price, in Sheet, 1/. 5s.; Mounted in Case, 
1l. 10s.; on Roller, Varnished, 11. 12s, 


London: Epwarp mmmundeanes 55, Charing Cross, $.W. 








New Edition, size, 58 inches by 65 ; scale, 94 miles to an inch, 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of AFRICA.—The 


vast progress that has been made in the last few years in opening up the interior of this vast Continent, has so altered its 
aspect as to make this New Edition almost entirely a New Map. The recent work of Nachtigal in Soudan ; of Colonel 
Gordon and the Officers of his Staff on the Upper Nile; of Stanley on the Victoria, Albert, and Tanganyika Lakes; 
Cameron’s walk across Tropical Africa; Price’s new road to Mpwapwa ; Bishop Steere’s visit to Mataka ; Young's Explor 
tion of Lake Nyassa ; Compeigne and Marche on the Ogowai ; Baines, Mohr, Elton, and others in the Countries South of 
the Zambesi, all being duly incorporated. 


Price, Coloured and Mounted on Linen, in Morocco Case, 31. 13s. 6d.; on Roller, Varnished, 3/.; on the Cray Roller, 4/.; 0 


| Spring Roller, 6/. 


Epwakp SranrorpD, 55, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


London: 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ENTIRELY DEVOTED TO LIGHT AND ENTERTAINING LITERATURE, EMINENTLY SUITED FOR 
FAMILY READING. 


The wearied man of business and the tired student can take up Tinsleys’ and find genuine recreation. 
The NUMBER for AUGUST, now ready, contains a New Serial Story by 


MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
Author of ‘ Guardian and Lover,’ ‘ Her Plighted Trott,’ ‘Only a Face,’ ‘ Denison’s Wife,’ ‘ Faithless,’ &c., entitled 


A MADDENING BLOW. 


Also a New Serial Story by FRANK BARRETT, entitled 


TWO KNAVES AND A QUEEN. 


And numerous Essays, Articles, Novelettes, Poems, &c. 








TWO NEW BOOKS ON THE EAST. 


A RIDE THROUGH ISLAM; being a Journey through Persia and 


Afghanistan to India. vid Meshed, Herat, and Kandahar. By HIPPISLEY CUNLIFFE MARSH, Captain 18th 
Bengal Cavalry, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with Map. 


SERVICE in SERVIA under the RED CROSS. By Emma Marta 


PEARSON and LOUISA ELIZABETH M‘LAUGHLIN, Author of ‘Our Adventures in the War of 1870-71,’ &c. 
1 vol. Svo. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS, 
Now ready at every Library in the United Kingdom. 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
The FALL of SOMERSET: an Historical Romance. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of ‘ Chetwyrd Calverly,’ ‘Old St. Paul’s,’ &c. 3 vols. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOVE'S CONFLICT,’ &c. 


A HARVEST of WILD OATS. By Miss Frorence Marryat, 


Author of ‘ Her Lord and Master,’ ‘ Fighting the Air,’ &c. 3 vols. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE,’ &c. 


FOOTPRINTS in the SNOW. By Dora Russett, Author of ‘ The 
Vicar’s Governess,’ ‘The Miner's Oath,’ &c. 3 vols. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COMING HOME TO ROOST.’ 
The GREAT GULF FIXED. By Geratp Grant, Author of ‘ The 
Old Cross Quarry,’ &c. 3 vols. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.’ 
N or } ANCE. Miss Extuten C. Crayton, Author 
CRYING for VENGEANCE By M ELu Cc. C on, Autl 
of ‘Queens of Song,’ ‘ Playing for Love,’ ac. 3 vols. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SCARLET SHAWL.’ 
WORLD’S END: a Story, in Three Books. 
JEFFERIES. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ OLIVE VARCOE.’ BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A WOMAN SCORNED.’ 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. By Mrs.| The WAY WOMEN LOVE. By EF. 


poreet. Author of ‘ Mildred’s Wedding,’ * Beneath the Wheels,’ | ba BLACKBURNE, Author of ‘A Woman Scorned,’ &c. 
c. 3 vols, 3 vols. 


By WiLi1AM 


By Ricnarp 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FACES IN THE FIRE,’ &. BY ARTHUR WOOD. 


NOBLE by HERITAGE, By Gerorce | SHODDY: a Yorkshire Tale of Home. By 
re ee PARDON, Author of ‘ Caleb Worthington’s Wish,” ARTHUR WOOD. 838 vols. 
The CHICKENBOROUGH CHIT-CHAT| PHILIP CAREY, VISIONARY. 


CLUB. By KAMOURASKA. 3 vols. Written by Himself. Edited by RICHARD DIGBY. 1 vol. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


The following NEW VOLUMES are now added to Messrs. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ SIX-SHILLING SERIES of Entertaining 
and Instructive Books, a Catalogue of which can be had on application :— 


Now ready, with Full-Page Illustration and Vignette, handsomely Now ready, with Full-Page Llustration and Vignette, handsomely 
bound in cloth, bound in cloth, 


The CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp 2 7 : 
GARRETT, Author of ‘ By Still Waters,’ ‘ Occupations of a Re- | NELLIE’S MEMORIES: a Domestic 
Bice ro ETE ite Story. By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of ‘ Wee 
e Ww extensiv: . igio perm: 2, . 
every chapter.”— Atheneum. iia . ° Wifie,’ *‘ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,’ &c. 
“Cannot fail to instruct and delight."—Court Journal | 
: Isa book with a high moral teaching in it."— Academy. 
“Mr, Garrett has au unquestionable power of describing life, and he | 
Dever describes it without having some high purpose in view. ”— Spectator. 





“We can heartily recommend ‘ Nellie’s Memories’ as a pretty and 
original story of English domestic life.”—Standard. 


Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, price One Shilling, 


» i TAT Ab ® 4 
MAUD BLOUNT, MEDIUM: a Story of Modern Spiritualism. 
“A story of modern spiritualism by a writer who has thought soundly and sensibly on the subject, and who appears to be 
Well acquainted with it......The reader who opens this pleasant story will certainly read it to the end.”—Daily News. 
_ “This story is eminently readable ; and from the manner in which the subject of spiritualism is treated in its pages, it is 
likely to prove of service.” —City Press. 
“Tt is thoroughly in the element of the system treated of."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Also now ready, price 1s. 


The SCARLET SHAWL. By Ricwarp Jerrerres, Author of ‘ World’s 


End,’ &ec. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 








URNISH your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. Theoriginal, 
best, and most liberal. Cash prices; no extra charge for time given. 
useful Stock to select from. Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with 
Terms, post free.—248, 249, 950, 251, Tottenham Court-road. Estab. 1868, 
pars DAY. 
OSOTTI’S SURPLUS STOCK, 
under COST PRICES.— Artistic Furniture 
of every description, Looking Gias-es aad Gilt 
Objects d'Art. The immeuse reduction from the 
Marxed Prices must ensure extensive Sales, 
command attention 
Pus DAY. NOSOTTI’s, 
397, 398, OXFORD-STREET, 399, 399a. 





N OTICE.—Manufacture of Spoons and Forks.— 
Mesers. ELKINGTON & Cv. beg to announce that 
having succeeded in carrying out several important 
improvements in the above manufacture, they are 
bow enabled to offer theirguaranteed qualities at such 
prices as, while fully maintaining th ir high quality. 
—— them within the reach of all classes. Kevised 
Lustrated Price Lists can be had on application. 
Address ELKINGTON & CO. 
LONDON—22, Regent-street, W. ; 42, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
LIVER POOL- 25, Church-street. 
MANCHESTER -St. Aun's-square ; or to the Manufactory, 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


-) OSEPH GILLOTT'S 





GTEE L PENS. 
Sold by all Stationers throughcut the World. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’'S VICTORIA DRESSING BaG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE . of 500 articles for Continental 

Travelling, post free 

37, West Strand, London. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SUH Wt PPE’s SODA WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE'’S POTASS WATER. 

Consumers are particularly requested to ask for SCH WEPPE'S, and 
observe Trade Mark on Labels (a Fountain), as many imitations are 
offered to the Public—To be obtaiued from the leading Chemists, 
Wine Merchants, and Grocers. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 

e and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietora 
of the celebrated Receipts, aud Manufacturers of the PICKLE! 
SAUCES, and CUN DIMENTS go long and ae distingu' 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every artic! 
them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated —92, W 
oO dish-square (la |. Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, 
Trinity-street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to 

observe that each Bottle, prepared by E LAZENBY & SON, the 
label used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


SWEET FUMIGATION.—PIESSE & LUBIN’S 
‘ RIBBON of BRUGES. Light it, blow out the flame, and as it‘ 
moulders a fragrant vapour will rise into the air 1s per yard. Sold 
by Chemists everywhere. — Laboratory, 2, New Boud-street, London. 


PIESsE & LUBIN. — SWEET FUMIGATION, 
PEARS's TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, and SHAVING. 
“Ts an article of the nicest and most c.reful manufacture, and one 
of the most refreshing and ag ble of balms to the skin.” 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Vide Journal of Cutaneous Medicine. 
Pears’s Soap is sold by  hemists and Perfumers Everywhere. 


CG 4 Cc A’ o I N &E 

(QUINTESSENCE of CACAO) 
possesses the essential principle of Cacho. Theobromine, unclogged by 
excess of Nutritives, and over-richness as found iv the natural 
Nibs, and ip Chocolates and Prepared Cocoas ge: erally; the Cacho 
flavour here becomes Almond-like and inteusified, and being un- 
sweetened it aff »ras, when made, an exhilaratiug warm drink, ex- 
tremely fluid and refreshing, aud ciean to the palate. 

Sold only in Packets and Tins, Labelled— 

JAMES EPPS & Co. HOMC@vPATHIC VWHEMISTS, 
170, Piccadilly, and 48, ‘'hreadneedle-street. 


pi NEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, aud INDIGES 
TION, and the safest Aperieut for velicate Constitutions, 

Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Bond-street, London ; and all Chemists. 



































INDIGESTION. 
MOrSson's PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 
*,* See Name on Label. 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by the MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

Seld in Bottles as WINE at 38., 5¢, and 9s.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d. ; «LOBULES, 22., 38. 6d., and 68. 6d.; and POWDER, in 1-02. 
bottles, at 48. each, 

By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 

T. MORSON & SON, 
SOUTHAMPTOUN-ROW, RUSSELL-SQUARE, LONDON. 
CAUTION. 

See Name on each Bottle. 





2, York-street, Ardwick, Manchester, May 10th, 1877. 
(jEETLEM EN,—I feel it my duty to direct the 


attention of my friends and the general punlic to the special 
advantages of PARR’S LIFE PILLS. Their beneficent influence 
over the digestive functions in cases of stomachic weakness and con- 
gestion of the liver is uot only remarkable, but mos* m«rvellous. 
I am, yours traly, 





A. GK MSH AW. 


Messrs. Roberts & Co. London. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LIBRARY 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Some degree of truth has been admitted in the charge not unfrequently 


brought against the English, that they are assiduous rather than solid readers. 
They give themse!ves too much to the lighter forms of literature. Technical 
Science is almost exclusively restricted to its professed votaries, and but for some 
of the Quarterlies and Monthlies, very little solid matter would come within the 


reach of the general public. 


But the circulation enjoyed by many of these very periodicals, and the increase 


of the scientific journals, may be taken for sufficient proof that a taste for more 
serious subjects of study is now growing. Indeed, there is good reason to believe 
that if strictly scientific subjects are not more universally cultivated, it is mainly 


because they are not rendered more accessible to the people. Such themes are 


treated either too elaborately, or in too forbidding a style, or else broug ht out in | 


too costly a fourm to be easily available to all classes. 


The splendid conquests of Modern Science in every branch of human know- 


ledge are, morevver, as arule, scattered over a multiplicity of monographs, essays, 
memoirs, and special works of all sorts. Except in the Encyclopedias, their 
varied results are nowhere to be found, so to say, under one cover, and even in 
these unwieldy compilations they are necessarily handled more summarily than is 
always desirable. 

With the view of remedying this manifold and increasing inconvenience, we 
are glad to be able to take advantage of a comprehensive project recently set on 
foot in France, emphatically the land of Popular Science. The well-known pub- 
lishers, MM. REtIwaLp & Co., have made satisfactory arrangements with some of 
the leading savants of that country to supply an exhaustive Series of Works on each 
and all of the sciences of the day, treated in a style at once lucid, popular, and 
strictly methodic. 

The names of MM. P. Broca, Secretary of the Société d’Anthropologie ; 
Cu. Martins, Montpellier University ; C. Voct, University of Geneva; G. DE 
MorrTIttetT, Museum of St. Germain; A. GvILLEMIN, Author of ‘Ciel’ and 
*Phénomenes de la Physique’; A. 
Linguistique’; Dr. Datiy, Dr. LETOURNEAU, and many others, whose co-opera- 
tion has already been secured, are a guarantee that their respective subjects will 
receive thorough treatment, and will in all cases be written up to the very latest 
discoveries, and kept in every respect fully abreast of the times. 

We have, on our part, been fortunate in making such further arrangements 
with some of the best writers and recognized authorities here, as will enable us to 
present the series in a thoroughly English Gress to the reading public of this 
country. . In so doing we feel convinced that we are taking the best means of 
supplying a want that has long been deeply felt. 


The Volumes in actual course of execution, or contemplated, will embrace 


such subjects as: Anthropology, Biology, Science of Language, Comparative 


Mythology, Astronomy, Prehistoric Archeology, Ethnography, Geology, Hygiene, 


Political Economy, Physical and Commercial Geography, Philosophy, Architecture, | 
Chemistry, Education, General Anatomy, Zoology, Botany, Meteorology, History, | 


Finance, Mechanics, Statistics, &c. 

All the volumes, while complete and so far independent in themselves, will be 
of uniform appearance, slightly varying, according to the nature of the subject, in 
bulk and price. 

The First Volume, on the ScrencE or LANGUAGE, is now ready, large crown 
8vo. price 5s. 


When finished they will form 4 CompLETE CoLLECTION OF STANDARD WORKS | 


OF REFERENCE on all the PHysicaL and MENTAL ScIeNncgES, thus fully justifying 
the general title chosen for the series—“ LIBRARY OF CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Hovetacaur, Editor of the ‘Revue de | 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


For AUGUST. 


Contents. 
SECRET SOCIETIES in RUSSIA. !'y D. Mackenzie Wallace. 
A PLEA for a RATIONAL EDUCATION. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.A. 
SEA or MOUNTAID? By Dr. Burncy Yeo. 
CAVOUR. By H. X. Hyndman. 
The INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—A REPLY. By A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
THREE BOOKS of the EIGHTFENTH CENTURY. I. By the Editor. 
On * EVOLUTION and POSIrIVISM.” By Mark Pattison. 
HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
BOOKS of the MONTH. 


AUGUSTIN COCHIN. 


By COUNT DE FALLOUX, of the French Academy. 
Translated from the French by AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT CAVOUR. 
. CHARLES DE MAZADE. 
1 vol. demy Svo. 16s. 


(Next week, 


Translated from th? French of 


(This day. 


TWO CHANCELLORS: 
PRINCE GORTCHAKOF AND PRINCE BISMARCK, 
By M. JULIAN KLACZKO. Translated by Mrs. TAIT. 
New and Cheaper Euition, 6s. 


 FORKIGN POLICY. 
ENGLAND AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
By the Right Hon. LOKD ROBERT MONTAGU, M.P. 


Second Edition, Enlarged. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


TWO MONTHS WITH GENERAL TCHERNAIEFF 
IN SERVIA. 


By P. H. 8S. SALUSBURY. Large crown 8vo. 93. 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Second Series. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


France in the Eighteenth Century—Robespierre—Turgot—Death of Mr. Mill—Mr. Mill on 
Retigion—On Popular Culture—Macaulay. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


COMPROMISE. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ON 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE AMERICAN SENATOR. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
8 vols. 


ST. ANGELO. 
By W. W. STORY. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. Uniform with ‘ Roba di Roma.’ 


CASTLE 


MR. ALFRED AUSTIN’S NEW POEM. 


LESZKO, THE BASTARD: a Tale of Polish Grief. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS. 
By E. W. STREETER. 


An exhaustive and practical Work for the Merchant, Connoisseur, or the Private Buyer 
Treats upon every description of Precious Stone, giving their History, Habitat, Value, and 
Uses for Ornament, together with much Information regarding their Matrices or Rough Stal 


With Coloured Illustrations, Photographs, &c. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


— 





——— 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘The Ecitor”— Advertisements and Business Letters to *‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.©. 


o 


Printed by E. J. Francis & Co. Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Published by Joun Francis, at No, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 
Agents: for Scortaxp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Instanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin. — Saturday, July 28, 1877. 
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